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SOME NEW ASPECTS OF THE PRO-SLAVERY 
ARGUMENT* 


Among the accepted truisms of Southern history is the 
contention that the rise of the Abolition movement in the 
North caused the South to turn to the defense of slavery. 
In the midst of the sectional controversy, Southerners con- 
stantly asserted that their own insistence upon the validity 
of slavery was due to Abolition agitation. In 1843, George 
Tucker proclaimed that ‘‘the efforts of Abolitionists have 
hitherto made the people in the slaveholding states cling 
to it [slavery] more tenaciously. Those efforts are viewed 
by them as an intermeddling in their domestic concerns 
that is equally unwarranted by the comity that is due to 
sister states, and to the solemn pledges of the Federal 
compact.’’? This view has continued to be accepted, with 
even such critical historians as Charles and Mary Beard 
declaring that ‘‘the immediate effect of the anti-slavery 
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clangor was a consolidation of forces and a searching of 
minds and hearts for an effective answer. Clearly the hour 
for apologetics had arrived and human intelligence was 
equal to the occasion.’ 

Despite such unanimity of testimony, the assertion 
that the pro-slavery argument was an answer to Aboli- 
tionism will not stand the light of examination. A cursory 
glance at Southern polemics before Garrison will suffice 
to show that all of the features of the pro-slavery argu- 
ment were already in circulation before the Garrisonian 
crusade was launched, while an examination of the situa- 
tion in the South in the period before the fiery Libertor 
came to shock the Planter’s sensibilities will indicate that 
the movement grew out of definitely Southern conditions 
and that if Garrison had never lived it would have been 
desirable for the Southern planters to have invented him. 

Textually, the pro-slavery argument developed with the 
spread of slavery on the American continent. The first 
chapter of the argument was written when slaves were in- 
troduced to the American colonists. Unknown to English 
law and practice, slavery needed a rationalization for its 
existence. Among a people whose ideology and idiom was 
that of the Church and the Bible, it was but natural that 
the explanation of a new labor system should be couched 
in the language of Christianity. Slavery was a blessing to 
the African because as a result he was brought into contact 
with Christianity and given the hope of eternal salvation. 
Throughout the colonial period the conversion of slaves 
was advocated in royal instructions to colonial governors 
and sought through the activities of the Anglican clergy. 
Pious pirates who could plunder the Spanish main in be- 
half of Protestantism need have no scruple against bring- 
ing black savages from pagan darkness to the portals of 
Paradise. The defense of the traffic in the name of mis- 


*Charles A. and Mary Beard, Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
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sionary zeal was as old as the slave trade, and far ante- 
dated Garrisonian Abolitionism.® 

The second chapter of the pro-slavery argument devel- 
oped out of a situation quite similar to that which finally 
called for the complete formulation of the Southern view- 
point. For three-quarters of a century after the establish- 
ment of Jamestown, the English settlers in the new world 
failed in their Christian duty to purchase the ebony car- 
goes of the mercantile missionaries of the slave trade. 
During that period, the labor supply of Virginia and 
Maryland was furnished by indentured servants from 
England and the continent. In those years, the first set- 
tlers and those possessed of native shrewdness or politi- 
cal influence obtained the best hands of the river bottoms 
and began to develop the plantation system. Indentured 
servants, at the end of their indentures, were forced into 
the back country where poorer soil and the inaccessibility 
of their lands made them easily exploited by the nascent 
planter aristocracy, who, through Governor Berkeley and 
the council, were able to dominate Virginia society. The 
control of these tidewater planters, however, was frequent- 
ly threatened by the grumblings of the restive people of 
the back country. With their control endangered by these 
exploited people, the planters took steps to prevent the 
addition of more discordant elements to the colony’s popu- 
lation. In 1670, the Colonial assembly passed an act for- 
bidding the importation of criminals—‘‘felons and other 
desperate villains’’—into the colony.* But the measure 
was too late. Six years later came the movement which the 
planters had dreaded. Bacon’s rebellion almost destroyed 
the planter aristocracy and confirmed their worst fears 
of the indentured servant. To escape the menace of the 

*J. C. Hurd, Laws of Freedom and Bondage (Boston, 1858), I, 160-163; 
M. W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607- 
1783 (Chicago, 1931), 27-31; ef. also, John Fiske, Old Virginia and Her 
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lower classes, the planters had recourse to the slave trad- 
ers, and soon the African had supplanted the European 
in the tobacco fields of Virginia. In addition to the ob- 
vious advantages of a servant who would not become a 
competitor, and would not demand political rights, the 
planters found the Negroes cheaper. The superiority of 
Negro over white labor from the standpoint of social con- 
trol, and the economic advantages of a workman who could 
serve for life were added to Christian duty as arguments 
for slavery.® 

A third element was added to the apologetics for slav- 
ery with the establishment of the colonies of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. South Carolina was established by 
planters from Bermuda who brought with them both 
slavery and the plantation system. Georgia, however, was 
established without slaves, but it was not long before 
Oglethorpe’s ambitious colonists were petitioning the 
Trustees to abandon their scruples and permit large land- 
holdings and the introduction of slave labor. In addition 
to the economy of slavery, which they urged, the distine- 
tive contribution of Georgia and South Carolina to the 
growing rationale of slavery was the contention that only 
Negroes could withstand the heat and moisture of the 
Southern climate.® 

About the time that Georgia was learning the desir- 
ability of slave labor from experience, a change was un- 
der way in Virginia. Historians, following the lead of 
Southern writers, have made much of the fact that the 
revolutionary generation of Virginians was opposed to 
slavery. The leaders of this period, however, were not 


5J. T. Adams, Provincial Society (New York, 1927), 104, 196-197; 
Leonidas Dodson, Alexander Spottswood, Governor of Colonial Virginia, 1710- 
1722 (Philadelphia, 1932), 46. 
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drawn from the old tidewater section, but were identified 
with the western parts of the State, or represented the 
back country. After Bacon’s rebellion ended in defeat, the 
back country people were leaderless until the Scotch-Irish 
and Germans filled up the Piedmont and valley sections of 
the State. Almost simultaneously, the Great Awakening 
spread among the people of the back country and the 
frontier. The revival was more than a religious movement, 
and resulted in giving both organization and leadership 
to the poorer classes.’ In conjunction with the Scotch- 
Irish, these elements were able to challenge the control 
of the planter aristocracy. Under the leadership of Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson the planters were forced to 
take a subordinate position, while the western and radical 
elements took Virginia into the Revolutionary War. Part 
of the reason for the victory of these classes was the de- 
clining price of tobacco and of slaves. 


Although Virginians fell under the influence of the back 
country to the extent that enthusiasm for slavery suffered 
a momentary decline, the equalitarian sentiments of the 
Declaration of Independence made no appeal to the plant- 
ers of South Carolina and Georgia. These States entered 
the Revolution, but they brought no adherence to the 
democratic theories upon which the struggle was based. 
Instead, they continually advocated slavery and in the 
Constitutional convention they forced a compromise which 
would perpetuate the institution. Not only did the South 
Carolinians support slavery on the grounds of property 
rights, but Pierce Butler, speaking in the Convention, 
declared that slavery was a positive benefit to the nation 
since the labor of a slave was as much a contribution to 
the national wealth as that of a freeman. Rutledge of 
South Carolina further alleged that the New England 


"W. M. Gewehr, The Great Awakening in Virginia (Durham, N. C.,, 
1930), 187ff.; cf. T. M. Whitfield, Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829- 
1832 (Baltimore, 1930), 3-4. 
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shippers were benefitted by the slave trade. In general, 
the delegates from the lower South insisted that since 
slavery benefitted one portion of the country it must be 
protected by the Federal government.® 

This attitude of the South Carolinians soon received 
another expression with the opening of the first Congress. 
When Pennsylvania Quakers petitioned Congress for the 
end of slavery, Jackson of Georgia rose to ask ‘‘if the 
whole morality of the world is confined to the Quakers?’’ 
The Saviour, he proclaimed, had permitted slavery. South 
Carolina’s Tucker added to the discussion by pointing 
out that slavery was Biblically sound. In the discussion 
which followed, various members of the South Carolina 
and Georgia delegations justified slavery on Biblical, his- 
torical, and humanitarian grounds. So thoroughly did they 
canvass the situation that writers in the post-Garrison 
period were only able to add details and elaborations to 
these early expositions. The pro-slavery argument, in its 
full outlines, was at least as old as the Congress of the 
United States.’ 

From the time of this debate in Congress the central 
point of interest in the development of the pro-slavery 
argument is not concerned with its textual development 
but with its spread until it finally received the intellectual 
assent of the great majority of the Southerners. Funda- 
mentally, the argument, with its exhausting excursion into 
Biblical exegesis, its search for historical incidents to 
prove that slavery was the natural lot of man, its com- 
parison of the benefits of bondage with the hazards of 
freedom, and its glorification of agrarian economics and 
a patriarchal society became a system of metaphysics 
which constituted the whole philosophy of Southern life. 


*Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power (Boston, 1872-77), 
I, 43-44, 49-50. 
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Two major factors in the period from the first Quaker 
petitions in Congress to the publication of Garrison’s Lib- 
erator account for the development and spread of the pro- 
slavery argument. The first of these was the intensifica- 
tion of social stratification in the South after the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, and the second was the growth of 
sectional rivalry within the United States. Both contrib- 
uted to the necessity for formulating the philosophic 
concepts upon which plantation society was based. 

The immediate effect of the invention of the cotton gin 
was to increase the value of the slaves which were held in 
the States of the upper South. Whereas slavery had been 
regarded for some years as an unprofitable institution, the 
demand for laborers in the cotton fields soon raised their 
value and gave to the planters of Virginia a definite eco- 
nomic motive for the preservation and spread of slavery. 
In addition, it enabled the planter class, through their 
wealth, to again dominate the government and the social 
life of their states. The widening gulf between the social 
classes brought divergence of views on slavery. While the 
men of the western counties and of the back country con- 
tinued to adhere to the democratic philosophy of the Rev- 
olution, the tidewater slaveholders adopted the more com- 
fortable doctrines of the South Carolinians. In 1807 Rep- 
resentative Early told his colleagues in Congress that 
‘‘Southern people do not regard this trade as a crime. 
They are all concerned in slavery. ... If they considered 
it a crime they would necessarily accuse themselves. I will 
tell the truth. A large majority of them do not consider 
it even an evil.’*° Two years later the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery noted that in 
the South ‘‘hitherto the approving voice of the commu- 
nity and the liberal interpretation of the laws have 
smoothed the path of duty and promoted a satisfactory 
issue to our own humane exertions. At present, the senti- 


 H. Wilson, op. cit., I, 85. 
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ments of our fellow citizens and the decisions of our courts 
are less auspicious.’’™ 

At the same time that the tidewater aristocracy were 
turning to the defense of slavery, the western sections of 
the South were giving vent to an increasing restlessness. 
In Virginia the constitution of 1776 had given the western 
sections a lesser representation, and while the westerners 
paid a greater share of the taxes of the State, they received 
less from the government than the East. The need of the 
western sections for internal improvements was ignored 
by the East, while property qualifications for the suffrage 
bore harder on the Piedmont and Valley than on the tide- 
water. Demands for reform were frequent, and Virginia’s 
western counties insisted for two decades on a Constitu- 
tional Convention which would equalize the burdens and 
benefits of government. As part of this sectional and so- 
cial strife in Virginia, the westerners launched an attack 
upon the slave property of the tidewater planters.” 

In the rest of the South similar situations existed. 
Along the frontier region opposition to the aristocracy 
and a protest against slavery went hand in hand. In Kast 
Tennessee Abolition journalism began, and within a few 
years Benjamin Lundy traveled the mountain regions of 
Tennessee and North Carolina organizing anti-slavery 
societies among the lowly. Anti-slavery societies made 
their appearance in Kentucky in 1808, in Tennessee in 
1814, in North Carolina in 1816, Maryland in 1817, and 
in Virginia in 1823. Of the one hundred and thirty aboli- 
tion societies in the country in 1827, one hundred and six 
were in the western parts of the Southern states. Among 
the Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist churches, whose 
membership was especially strong in the western sections, 


“Edward Needles, An Historical Memoir of the Pennsylvania Society 
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there was a widespread opposition to an institution which 
was, according to the Presbyterian General Assembly of 
1818, ‘‘a gross violation of the most precious and moral 
rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the 
law of God ... and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit 
and principles of the gospel of Christ.’"* By the close 
of the 1820’s there was a definite alignment of western 
anti-slavery elements against the tidewater slaveholders.”* 
Serious though this division of classes was to the 
slaveholder, it was complicated by the fact that in the 
years after Jefferson’s assumption of the Presidency there 
was an increasing rivalry between the North and the 
South for the control of the government. In 1803 New 
Iingland opposed the purchase of Louisiana, partly on 
the grounds that it would give a new area in which 
slavery could expand. In the following years, the New 
Englanders opposed the Southern and western war of 
1812, and demanded a tariff which was anathema to the 
Southerners. In 1820, the Missouri compromise gave fur- 
ther evidence of the opposition of the North to the expan- 
sion of Southern institutions. In this situation the plant- 
ers faced the danger of an alliance of the North with the 
West either under the formula of Clay’s American system 
or under the leveling enthusiasms of Jacksonian democ- 
racy. With such alliance against them the Lords of the 
Manor would be ruined both economically and socially. 
Faced with the necessity of protecting both their prop- 
erty and their social and political control, the slaveholders 
strove to obtain unity within their section. Two methods 
of action developed through the years. The one was a 
vicious attack upon the North and especially the New 
Englanders, and the other was the pro-slavery argument. 
Through the first, the planter class appealed to the pro- 


A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition (New York, 1916), 160-161. 
* Life, Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, by his children (Phila- 
delphia, 1847), 218. 
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vincialism of their poorer neighbors, and through the sec- 
ond they attempted to substitute the sense of racial su- 
periority for the mounting class consciousness of the non- 
slaveholders. 

In order to accomplish the first of these objects, the 
Southern leaders lost no opportunity to place the onus 
of the sectional controversy upon the alien Yankee. After 
the Missouri Compromise an increasing ‘‘irritability’’ on 
the part of the Southerners in Congress was noted, and 
anti-slavery writings were frequently denounced. The 
South, asserted South Carolina’s Congressman Dray- 
ton in 1828, would ‘‘rather endure all the calamities of 
civil war ... than parley for an instant upon the right of 
any power than our own to interfere with the regulation 
of our slaves.’’* Observers from the North noted the 
Southern jealousy of the North, and the editor of the 
New England Review called attention to the ‘‘abuse 
heaped by Southern demagogues upon New England.’’?® 
But perhaps the best of the sectional diatribes of the pre- 
Garrison period was the product of the pen of Robert 
James Turnbull of South Carolina. Writing under the 
name of ‘‘Brutus’’ he deplored the tendency of northern 
State legislatures to ‘‘pour forth the phials of their 
wrath”’ against the ‘‘Fundamental Polity’’ of the South- 
ern States. ‘‘Domestic servitude is so intimately inter- 
woven with our prosperity,’’ declared ‘‘Brutus,’’ ‘‘that 
to talk of its abolition is to speak of writing us out of our 
civil and political existence.’’* It is evident from the at- 
titude which the slaveholders were taking that Garrison’s 
announcement of his uncompromising hostility to slavery 
played directly into the hands of those who would at- 

*W. H. Smith, A Political History of Slavery (New York, 1903), 
I, 25-35. 

; * Alice Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808- 
1831 (Boston, 1908), 113ff. 
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tribute the attack on slavery to outside interference. In 
truth, the exact opposite of this generally accepted idea 
may be true. It is conceivable that the Southern determi- 
nation to defend slavery by an attack upon the North may 
have caused anti-slavery men to despair of gradual 
emancipation and join with Garrison in a demand for 
immediate and uncompensated abolition! 

Appeals to local patriotism, however, were but part of 
the tactics of the planters. More significant were the 
efforts made to obtain unity of sentiment among all 
classes. Violence and coercion played its part in this 
movement, while public meetings attempted to whip up the 
semblance of cooperation. In Virginia when a Norfolk 
lawyer denounced slavery in a newspaper article he was 
accused of wanting to produce another San Domingo and 
a meeting appointed a committee to report on the state 
of the local police. In 1827 an anti-slavery meeting in 
Smithfield, Virginia, was stopped on the grounds that the 
law did not specifically permit meetings for such a pur- 
pose.’® In 1825 a young South Carolinian cancelled his sub- 
scription to the Genius of Universal Emancipation on the 
grounds that neither his health nor the successful prosecu- 
tion of his profession would permit him to receive so 
dangerous a publication.’® 

That the planters were afraid of the common people 
of the South is borne out by a pamphlet by Z. Kingsley, 
a native of Florida. Agriculture, said Kingsley, was the 
foundation of Southern life, and agriculture was depen- 
dent upon the ‘‘perpetuation of that kind of labor which 
now produces it and which seems best adapted, under all 
circumstances, to render it profitable to the Southern 
Capitalist.’’ To Kingsley’s mind, the slaves, in addition 
to being happier, were ‘‘equally virtuous, moral, and less 
corrupted than the ordinary class of laboring whites.’’ 


* Adams, op. cit., 112. 
* Genius of Universal Emancipation, 6, 61. 
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Moreover, Negroes were more productive than whites, 
and ‘‘under a just and prudent system of management, 
Negroes are safe, permanent, productive and growing 
property, and easily governed; that they are sober, dis- 
creet, honest and obliging, are less troublesome, and 
possess a much better moral character than the ordinary 
class of corrupted whites of similar condition.’’ In carry- 
ing out his argument, the Floridan laid the foundation for 
the later work of Fitzhugh by declaring that ‘‘slavery is 
a necessary state of control from which no condition of 
society can be perfectly free. The term is applicable to, 
and fits all grades and conditions in almost every point 
of view, whether moral, physical, or political.’’° 

Despite this attitude toward the lower classes, the 
planters were obliged to appeal to them in the pro-slavery 
argument. The primary purpose of this exposition was to 


convince the non-slaveholding whites of the superiority of — 


white over Negro blood. An analysis of the literature of 
the Southern ‘‘defense”’ will indicate that the fundamental 
premise of the slaveholders was that Negroes were in- 
ferior to whites. Throughout the era of the sectional con- 
flict ministers of the Southern churches searched the 
Scriptures and compared Hebrew texts to show that God 
had made the Negroes a subordinate race and ordained 
them for slavery. In addition, a pseudo-anthropology dem- 
onstrated the biological inferiority of the Negro race. 
In the field of politics, the planters abandoned the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and frankly proclaimed that the 
Declaration of Independence was designed for white men 
alone. 

Aiding in the process of convincing the non-slavehold- 
ers of the desirability of slavery was the economic situa- 
tion in the South before 1830. The opening up of great 
regions in the Southwest, suitable for the growing of cot- 


"7. Kingsley, A Treatise on the Patriarchal, or Co-operative System of 
Society. . . . With its Necessity and Advantages (n. p. second edition, 1829). 
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ton and the establishment of the plantation system, made 
it possible for the poorer classes to migrate to the new 
lands and become planters. The possibility of joining 
the ranks of the aristocracy was sufficient to lead yeomen 
and poor whites to accept the philosophy of the planters 
before they had obtained the wealth necessary for admis- 
sion into the charmed society of the Lords of the Manor. 
In 1828-1829 the Western counties of Virginia, after fore- 
ing the calling of a constitutional convention, accepted a 
compromise on representation and dropped their opposi- 
tion to slavery because they expected western Virginia 
to become wealthy and its inhabitants slaveholders.”* At 
the same time, the situation in San Domingo and occa- 
sional slave insurrections in the South seemed to confirm 
the planters’ thesis of a fundamental hostility between 
the races and to render slavery necessary as an institu- 
tion of social control. After the debates in the Virginia 
legislature following the Southampton massacre the op- 
position to slavery disappeared in Virginia and the people 
accepted the philosophy which Professor Dew came forth 
to expound. William and Mary College in Virginia and 
the College of Charleston took over the congenial task 
of educating the young men of the back country and the 
up country to the ideals of the aristocracy, and the 
churches which had formerly denounced slavery now gave 
divine sanction to the institution. So thoroughly did the 
whites of the South become imbued with the ideal of white 
supremacy that a recent writer could find ample evidence 
to substantiate a thesis that the maintenance of white su- 
premacy has been the ‘‘central theme of Southern his- 
tory.’ 

But despite the testimony from poor whites, overseers, 
and the lesser yeomanry which Professor Phillips mar- 


“©, H. Ambler, History of West Virginia (New York, 1933), 221ff. 
™U. B. Phillips, ‘‘The Central Theme of Southern History,’’ American 
Historical Review, xxxiv, 30-43. 
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shalled to support his thesis, the real central theme of 
Southern history seems to have been the maintenance of 
the planter class in control. The pro-slavery argument 
carried but little promise to the lower classes, yet it suf- 
ficed to draw a line of demarkation between the exploited 
groups of the South. Playing upon the race prejudice 
which the argument inculeated, the planter aristocrat and 
his Bourbon successor have been able to remain in control. 
When the Civil War began, the non-slaveholders of the 
South did battle to maintain the Southern system of life. 
Following the war, there was imminent danger that the 
lower orders might forget race and unite, but the Ku 
Klux Klan saved the day for the Bourbons. In the nine- 
ties, the Populist movement brought whites and blacks of 
the oppressed classes together, but again the heritage of 
the pro-slavery argument brought division and eventuated 
in new constitutions which effectually disfranchised both 
the Negroes and their potential allies among the poor 
whites. Occasional lynchings have sufficed to keep burning 
the flames first kindled by the pro-slavery argument. Only 
in recent months has depression-born necessity brought 
tenant farmers of both races to stand shoulder to shoulder 
against their oppressors. For more than a century, the 
pro-slavery argument has enabled the planting aristo- 
crats to dominate Southern society. 
W. B. Hessevtine 

The University of Wisconsin. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WEST AFRICA FOR 
NEGRO RESEARCH? 


In two recent papers? I have presented a portion of 
the evidence which, based on the study of historical docu- 
ments and anthropological field research, indicates the pre- 
ponderantly West African origin of the Negroes of the 
New World. In considering the significance of this region 
for research on the Negro, I may, at the outset, add cer- 
tain further testimony on this point, gathered by myself in 
the field, or which has appeared in recent historical publi- 
cations, not included in these previous discussions of the 


subject. 
I 


One of the most difficult problems for students of the 
slave trade has been to obtain information concerning the 
traffic in the interior of the African continent. Current 
opinion stresses the vast distances which the slave cara- 
vans are supposed to have travelled to reach the coastal 
ports. As has been indicated in the papers cited, this 
opinion is to be questioned, since not only the available 
evidence from contemporary sources, but the logic of pop- 
ulation distribution and the economics of the trade point 
toward the forested coastal belt as the locale from which 
the slaves were principally derived. The assumption of 
the derivation of slaves from tribes far inland perhaps re- 
sults from the tendency to measure distance by time. The 
rate of progress of these caravans was very slow; yet the 

*An address delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, Illinois, September 10, 1935. 

2<¢On the Provenience of New World Negroes,’’ Journal of Social 
Forces, vol. xii (1933), pp. 247-262, and ‘‘The Social History of the Ne- 


gro,’’ in A Handbook of Social Psychology (C. Murchison, Editor), Clark 
University Press, 1935, pp. 207-267. 
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mere fact that the slave-coffles took a long time to reach 
the coast from the interior has been held sufficient to jus- 
tify the assumption that they came from very far coun- 
tries indeed. 

The only definite first-hand statement in the literature 
that I have been able to discover is the description of the 
journey of such a caravan given by Mungo Park, who ac- 
companied it in its travels to the sea. This account speaks 
of five hundred miles as the distance covered in the many 
weary months the slave-coffle was on its way. Undoubt- 
edly there are other contemporary documents with which 
I am not familiar; in any event, human documentation con- 
cerning the latter days of the slave trade is still possible, 
and it is this personal testimony, obtained in the city of 
Kano, in northern Nigeria, in 1931, which is the first por- 
tion of the evidence I wish to lay before you today.’ 

Kano has long been an important center in the interior 
of West Africa. Lying some seven hundred miles from 
the coast, it was the capital of the Hausa Empire until its 
absorption into the British Colony of Nigeria, and today 
retains the economic importance which its strategic posi- 
tion as a terminus of numerous Saharan caravan routes 
gives it. Not so well known is the fact that it is also the 
terminus of an important trading route towards the south- 
east, connecting Kano with the territory of the Ashanti 
and the other peoples of the Gold Coast. And it is this 
trade that was carried on between Kano and the Gold 
Coast in human and other merchandise, with which we 
are concerned. 

The data to be given here were obtained from four old 
men with whom I sat for some hours discussing the details 
of the trade. The oldest, a man probably well into his 


*It is a pleasure to acknowledge the cooperation and aid given me by the 
Emir of Kano, and by Mr. M. V. Backhouse, then Assistant District Officer 
in the Nigerian Political Service. Without their help, not only would it have 
been impossible to obtain the information given here, but I would not even 
have known of its existence. 
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nineties, had made his last trip about 1880, when the slave 
trade was in its final stages, and, of course, had been en- 
tirely suppressed as far as supplying the New World was 
concerned. Yet the lateness of the date should not cause 
us to underestimate the importance of this evidence, for it 
was plain in speaking with these men that the manner in 
which they carried on operations was the same as that in 
which their forebears, traders like themselves, had also car- 
ried on theirs. The Kano slave dealers constituted an infor- 
mal guild. They consulted together as occasion arose; 
helped one another in achieving their plans, and accepted 
the advice and direction of a headman. And this point, 
which is of significance for our argument, may be stressed 
at the outset; the merchants with whom I talked neither 
regarded themselves, nor wished to be regarded, primarily 
as slavers. They were merchants, who, more or less in- 
cidental to their general commerce, had slaves in their 
caravans as carriers and servants and drivers. If the 
market in the Gold Coast was good or the slaves were bad, 
they were sold, but it was stressed that the major portion 
of the slaves in the caravans were brought back to Kano, 
acting in the same capacities they had filled on the way to 
the coast. 

Slaves were obtained through war, by means of raids, 
because of failure to pay debts, and as a result of gam- 
bling, since, under the excitement of play, men would often 
stake themselves when everything else had been lost. War- 
rior slaves were not so much liked, since often such a per- 
son had to be killed for refusing to work, or would run 
away when the opportunity offered and hence would have 
to be watched especially closely; while, of course, such men 
were always the centers of potential trouble. Therefore, 
the slaves that were taken in war or after a raid were 
women and children, the men being usually killed in the 
fighting. Often the pagan peoples among whom the raids 
were carried out—for the people of Kano are devout Mo- 
hammedans—attempted to destroy themselves when it was 
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seen that resistance was useless. The brains of the chil- 
dren would be dashed out, wives would be killed, and, set- 
ting fire to their homes, the men would commit suicide. In 
some cases, a village would be captured by surprise, and 
the people would be allowed to remain in their homes on 
condition they pay tribute. This was true of the Gauchi 
people near Zaria, I was informed, and in such cases the 
tribute was given in slaves. Thus it seems likely that in 
a number of instances there were what might be regarded 
as breeding centers from which slaves were drawn. 

When a sufficient number of slaves was on hand, and 
the amount of merchandise to be sold warranted it, a cara- 
van, normally comprising from one thousand to two thou- 
sand persons, would be formed. The journey to the Gold 
Coast, a distance of some eleven hundred miles by the 
route taken, plus the return trip, would require two or 
three years. Of the personnel of a caravan of two thou- 
sand, some fourteen hundred would be slaves, the balance 
being traders, their wives, and their children. The reason, 
not difficult to see, why a large group of traders would 
band together in this manner concerned their safety on 
the march. Tribute was demanded by certain local poten- 
tates for the right to pass their countries, and this tribute 
would be given in kola nuts, which are much relished and 
not easy to get in this part of Africa, since they grow in 
the southern forested belt and must be imported. Raids 
were often attempted by the peoples through whose terri- 
tory the caravan passed, and, if successful, the traders 
were robbed of their slaves. About one in every ten cara- 
vans was apparently thus raided, which means that about 
once every two years disaster came to some trading enter- 
prise, since about five groups left Kano annually. 

The principal commodities carried by the slaves were 
morocco leather—which, I may remark, is really Kano 
leather, since it has its name because it was traded into 
Europe from Morocco, where it was taken across the 
desert in camel caravans—native cloths, and a native salt 
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called natron. Horses accompanied the caravan, but these 
were traded for more slaves as soon as the trade route 
turned to the northwest. Once the journey had begun, the 
slaves were not confined unless information was obtained 
from some ‘‘good’’ slave to the effect that a certain one 
might attempt to escape. If the slaves included a refrac- 
tory group of men, they might be chained neck to neck 
even during the daytime, but this was unusual, and only 
done when their behavior was deemed to warrant such 
treatment or suspicion had been aroused concerning these 
men. Occasionally a slave died on the way; some of the 
casualties were the result of disease, but some of the 
deaths were due to exhaustion caused by the weight of 
merchandise each slave was compelled to carry. Yet the 
deaths were surprisingly small; my informants estimated 
that a loss of between fifty and seventy out of every thou- 
sand slaves in a caravan would be generous. 

The two routes taken to the Gold Coast were given in 
great detail, and later independently checked on the map, 
where all the points mentioned were found. The most 
favored way was the northerly one which, after leaving 
Kano, passed through Sokoto and Dodo to Kwala, where it 
turned southwest to Wagadugu. From here it proceeded 
southeast to Tenkodogo, and then ran in a line almost due 
south from Tamal and Mampong to Kumasi, the capital of 
the Ashanti Kingdom. The other route began in a direc- 
tion directly westward from Kano, passing through Djega, 
where it turned southwest to Ilo and crossed the Niger. 
Continuing in the same direction through Yendi and Sal- 
aga to Mampong, it joined the other route to Kumasi. 
When asked whether or not trading was carried on to the 
south into the territory of the Yoruban peoples of South- 
ern Nigeria, or into Dahomey, the reply was negative—for 
both countries it was said that ‘‘the donkey doesn’t go 
there.’’ One great advantage of the routes actually taken 
was the fact that they lay almost entirely within Hausa 
territory, or at least in territory where nominal protection 
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of the Hausa empire was to be had. With the Ashanti, 
Kano always apparently had close relations, and Ashanti 
friends told me that the two peoples consider themselves 
related. Today Ashanti weaving is prominently displayed 
in the Kano market, while every Ashanti town has its 
‘*zongo,’’ where people from the north live their lives ac- 
cording to their own customs, or where Hausa Moham- 
medan traders can stay as they pass through. 

Once in the Gold Coast, slaves and merchandise were 
disposed of as opportunity offered, and other wares to be 
taken back and sold in Kano were bought. In the time of 
the men with whom I talked, a good male slave brought 
250,000 cauries (about $25.00), a girl of twelve to thirteen 
years of age twice that amount, while a boy of like age 
was worth some 400,000 cauries, or $40.00. Incidentally, 
it was felt that the blacker the slave the more valuable he 
was, the reason given being that the darker skinned per- 
sons could better stand the sun. Therefore the reddish- 
colored Fulani were not prized; in addition, they were said 
to be more difficult to manage on the march and while in 
captivity. What happened to a slave after he was sold 
was no affair of the Hausa traders; however, it was re- 
marked that should a slave be retained by his Ashanti 
master and have children, these children could not be dis- 
posed of but remained as ‘‘slaves of the land”’ or serfs 
of the descendants of their original owners.* 

Slaves were not sold at regular markets, but wherever 
anyone would buy them. Often a caravan would be stopped 
by someone who saw a slave he fancied, and the transac- 
tion was concluded then and there. The Hausa, appar- 
ently, never sold directly to European dealers, but to the 
Gold Coast natives, who liked these northern slaves for 
themselves, employing them as workers in their fields. 


“This would seem to be a general West African custom, since exactly 
the same status was accorded the descendants of slaves in Dahomey, and, 
indeed, persists today despite French rule, these serfs giving a half of each 
day’s work to the descendants of their masters. 
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There were, however, Gold Coast dealers who would go 
through the country and buy up slaves from their local 
owners, and these were really middle-men working for 
White slavers. Slaves, according to the Kano tradition, 
had then to be got on board ship secretly so as to avoid 
the native authorities, who did not permit slaves to be 
exported because they felt this lessened the man-power of 
the country. But if the regime in the Gold Coast ap- 
proached that of Dahomey, as I suspect it did, the actual 
reason was probably that the lucrative nature of the slave 
trade made it desirable that it be concentrated in the 
hands of the monarch and his subordinates, and hence pri- 
vate dealing in slaves was discouraged. These Hausa mer- 
chants knew also that slaves were taken to Sierra Leone 
and across the water to the West Indies, of which they had 
vaguely heard. Only one of them had actually got to the 
coast. He had never seen a steam vessel, but spoke of 
slaves exported ‘‘in wooden ships, driven by large sacks, 
which the wind pushed.’’ 

This, then, is the account of the interior slave trading 
as given by men who themselves, and whose ancestors be- 
fore them, had actually engaged in it. Let us assess these 
data in the light of our problem. The first point to be con- 
sidered in this account of the operations of these Kano 
merchants who, among other wares, dealt in human goods, 
has to do with the number of slaves that could have 
reached the coast through their hands. In their discussion 
of the trade we see that though perhaps six or seven thou- 
sand slaves left Kano every year for the Gold Coast, per- 
haps two-thirds or three-fourths of that number returned 
north as carriers, the capacity in which they had acted 
during the southward journey. And though we may sup- 
pose that more than five caravans departed from Kano 
each year when the slave trade was at its height, and that 
a smaller proportion of slaves than that named were re- 
turned as carriers of merchandise, even then the number 
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who arrived at the coastal factories could constitute but a 
fraction of the enormous numbers of slaves whom the rec- 
ords tell us were shipped from Gold Coast ports. Another 
item, in the account, is the comment on the worth of darker 
and lighter individuals. If the reddish Fulani were less 
desirable merchandise, then it would follow that the darker 
peoples, who live to the south of Kano, would be the ones 
particularly marked out for raiding rather than these 
lighter ones to the north.® 

This information concerning the slave trade represents 
only a fraction of the data that can be obtained on this 
point in West Africa today, as is indicated in part, for 
example, by the vivid and touching traditions held by the 
peoples of the coastal belt, which have already been pre- 
sented in a previous publication.® 


II 


The hypothesis that the locale of the slave trade was 
the more restricted region of West Africa, rather than the 
continent as a whole, and of this region the coastal for- 
ested belt rather than the deeper interior, is substantiated 
then by data of the kind given in the preceding discussion. 
Furthermore, the study of the customs of such New World 
Negro peoples as the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana, the 
Jamaicans, the Haitians, the Brazilian and Cuban groups’ 


5A point of some importance as indicating the reason why the Hausa 
did so much raiding for slaves when such a relatively small number were 
taken to the Gold Coast involves the returns accruing to the Kano dealers 
from the slave trade to the north. Just as leather and other commodities 
were carried across the Sahara desert to Tunis, Algiers, Morocco and Egypt, 
so was human merchandise; and it was stated by my informants that the 
bulk of the slaves exported from Kano went in this direction, rather than 
toward the coast of the Atlantic Ocean for eventual shipment to the New 
World. 


*M. J. and F. S. Herskovits, ‘‘A Footnote to the History of Negro 
Slaving,’’ Opportunity, XI (1933), pp. 178-181. 

™Numerous references to the literature on these cultures will be found 
in the papers cited at the beginning of this article. 
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—the only ones who have been studied with any degree of 
thoroughness—shows that many of their place-names, re- 
ligious rites, names of deities, and customs of a social and 
political nature must be referred to tribes living between 
Cape Three Points and the mouth of the Niger River. The 
inference again that this is where those slaves lived who 
most often succeeded in impressing their peculiar customs 
on the New World Negroes would seem inescapable. Why 
the considerable numbers of Negroes brought to this hemi- 
sphere from the northerly region of the Gambia, and from 
Loango and the mouth of the Congo, to the south, should 
have left no more traces of their customs in New World 
Negro cultures than they did is a difficult question, which 
we will consider shortly. Whatever the reason, whenever 
recognizable tribal customs are found in the New World— 
not generalized West African ones, but those which can 
be very specifically assigned to a given people or locality 
—the tribes almost invariably represented are those of 
the Gold Coast, Dahomey, and eastern and western 
Nigeria. 

It will perhaps have been remarked that in all the pre- 
ceding discussion, the emphasis has been on New World 
rather than American Negroes. This, of course, assumes 
that the types found in this country are the same as those 
of the West Indies, of the Guianas, and of Brazil. And, 
since all evidence tends to show that there was a great 
deal of commerce in slaves between the various parts of 
the New World (Brazil excepted), this assumption may be 
regarded as a truism concerning which it is not necessary 
to give further testimony. But we must realize that in 
speaking of the origins of New World Negroes, we are 
presumably, at least, speaking of the origins of American 
Negroes. And, conversely, if documentary material can be 
obtained to show the sources from which the ships that 


® See, however, the two tables cited below for some figures on Negroes 
imported into the South from West Indian ports. 
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came to the ports of the United States obtained their car- 
goes, this will throw further light on the question which 
is under analysis here by indicating the origins of New 
World Negroes in general. 

Let us, therefore, turn to this other type of evidence. 
To make my point I shall draw on the magnificent body 
of material which the research of Professor Elizabeth 
Donnan, aided by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
has recently made available to us. In documenting this 
approach, it would, of course, be possible also to utilize 
other information of the same sort that is available—work 
such as that carried on under the auspices of your Society, 
for example, or that of M. Gaston-Martin, who has ana- 
lyzed the records of slave-ships and slaving companies 
that operated from the port of Nantes in France. All this 
other work is given heightened significance by the data 
contained in the four great volumes of Miss Donnan,® but 
since her study is comparatively new—the final volume, 
which deals with the trade to southern American ports, 
having appeared only this year—I shall confine myself 
solely to it. 

In this last volume, Miss Donnan devotes many pages 
to tables summarizing the manifests of ships arriving at 
the ports of Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Here one finds, among other data, the numbers 
of slaves carried by each vessel, and the ports from which 
this human cargo had been obtained. The materials for 
Maryland and Georgia are fragmentary, but those for Vir- 
ginia and especially for South Carolina are extremely full, 
and I have therefore tabulated these data in calculating 
totals for the various areas from which the slaves were 
derived. For Virginia, the following results are found: 


*Elizabeth Donnan, ‘‘Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Slave Trade to America’’ (Carnegie Institution Publication No. 409), Wash- 
ington, The Carnegie Institution of America, 1930-1935, I, pp. x + 495; 
II, pp. xii + 731; III, pp. xiii + 477; IV, pp. xv + 719. 
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SLAVES IMPORTED INTO VIRGINIA, 1710-1769'° 


Source of origin given as ‘‘Africa’’ 20,564 

Gambia (including Senegal and Goree) 3,652 

‘‘Guinea’’ (from sources indicated as Gold Coast, 
Cabocorso Castle, Bande, Bance Island, and 


Windward Coast) 6,777 
Calabar (Old Calabar, New Calabar, and Bonny)... 9,224 
Angola 3,860 
Madagascar 1,011 

Slaves brought direct from Africa — 45,088 
Slaves imported from the West Indies —___ 7,046 
Slaves from other North American ports —.... 370 

TOTAL 52,504 


Certain comments may be made on these figures before 
proceeding to the table summarizing the South Carolina 
data. It will be noticed that aside from ships arriving 
from ‘‘ Africa’’—a designation that helps us not at all— 
the regions most prominently represented are ‘‘Guinea’’ 
—which, in all contemporary documents, stands for the 
West Coast from the Ivory Coast to the mouth of the 
Niger™—, Calabar, which represents this latter district, and 
Angola. The 1,011 slaves imported from Madagascar con- 
stitute an interesting item. They comprised six ship- 
ments, and came only during the earlier days of the period 
included in the above table—one in 1718, one in 1720, and 
four in 1721, two of them being transported in the same 
vessel, the ‘‘ Prince Eugene”’ of Bristol. 

We may now consider the derivation of slaves imported 
into South Carolina, as given by Miss Donnan :” 


E. Donnan, op. cit., IV, pp. 175-234, passim. 

“See, for example, the map given in Bosman’s ‘‘New and Accurate 
Description of the Coast of Guinea, divided into the Gold, the Slave and the 
Ivory Coast’’ (London, second ed., Engl. transl., 1721), or in William Snel- 
grave’s ‘‘A New Account of some parts of Guinea, and the Slave Trade’’ 
(London, 1734), where though ‘‘Guinea’’ is defined in the ‘‘Introduction’’ 
as including the entire west coast from Cape Verde to Angola on the map, 
the region under consideration is denoted as ‘‘Upper Guinea or Proper 
Guinea.’’ 

% Op. cit., IV, pp. 310, passim. 
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SLAVES IMPORTED INTO SOUTH CAROLINA, 1752-18088 


Source of origin given as ‘‘ Africa’’ 4,146 
From the Gambia to Sierra Leone 12,441 
Sierra Leone 3,906 
Liberia and the Ivory Coast (i., Rice and Grain 
Coasts) 3,851 
‘‘Guinea Coast’’ (Gold Coast to Calabar) — 18,240 
Angola 11,485 
Congo 10,924 
Mozambique 243 
East Africa 230 
Slaves brought direct from Africa 65,466 
Slaves imported from the West Indies ___. 2,303 
TOTAL 67,769 


It can be seen from the above tabulations how, once 
more, these data corroborate the evidence gathered in com- 
parative studies of the customs of New World Negro 
groups and West African peoples. For instance, one can 
understand why it is not surprising that the drum to be 
seen in the British Museum, collected from the Negroes 
of Virginia during the latter portion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, should be similar even in detail to those used today 
by the Ashanti and Fanti of the Gold Coast. Further- 
more, the figures given for the number of Negroes brought 
either from or via the West Indian Islands (there is not 
sufficient time or space to detail this in the tables as pre- 
sented here, but in many instances such designations as 
“Gold Coast and Jamaica,’’ or ‘‘ Jamaica [Gambia]’’ are 
indicated), also tend to point the assumption that the 
stocks represented in the United States are no different 
than those found in the islands.’* Unfortunately, published 
data of this richness are not available for the West Indies. 

** Where, in the tables of Miss Donnan’s book, two African sources are 
given for a cargo of slaves, the number in the cargo has been divided equally 
between the two regions for the purposes of computation. 

“In the tables in Miss Donnan’s ‘‘Documents’’ giving the sources of 
slaves imported into the ports of New York and New Jersey during the 


years 1715-1765 (III, pp. 462-512), of a total of 4,457, only 930, or 21 
per cent, came directly from Africa. 
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However, Mr. J. G. Cruickshank, Archivist of British 
Guiana, has very kindly furnished me with information he 
has found in the files of the Essequibo and Demerary 
Gazette for the years 1803-1807. Here the advertise- 
ments of sales of ‘‘new’’ Negroes show much the same 
origins, where identifications are possible, as Miss Don- 
nan’s ship manifests. Classified according to the regions 
given in the preceding tables, the figures are: 


Angola 1,051 
Windward Coast 3,014 
Gold Coast 3,593 
Ebo (Nigeria) 820 
Others 1,029 


Let us now consider further the failure to find in the 
New World Negro culture where Africanisms are to be 
discovered, such as those of the Guianas, or Haiti, or Ja- 
maica, more than the slightest trace of either Senegalese 
or Congo traditions. The most likely explanation is that 
the peoples strongly represented in the days of the height 
adequate knowledge of the physical types, the customs 
so that those in the minority, or those who came later, 
would have to adapt themselves to the patterns of be- 
havior they found in vogue. Miss Donnan’s tables indi- 
cate this in the case of the Congo Negroes, for in the lists 
of South Carolina importations of slaves, except for a few 
very early cargoes, by far the greater number of Congo 
Negroes figure in manifests dating toward the end of the 
trade, after the Guinea Coast was patrolled by the war- 
ships of Britain and France, while the numbers of Angola 
importations likewise increase materially in the later lists. 
This theory is also substantiated by the following quota- 
tion from a letter just received from Mr. Cruickshank: 


‘*., . from what I have learned from old Negroes here [i. e., 
British Guiana] it would appear that the three or four African 
Nations who were brought here in predominant numbers imposed 
their language, beliefs, &c., gradually on the others. In course 
of time there were not enough of the minority tribes on an estate 
to take part in customs, dances, and the like, or even to carry on 
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the language. There was nobody left to talk to! Children grow- 
ing up heard another African language far oftener than their 
own; they were even laughed at when they said some of their 
mother’s words—when they ‘cut country,’ as it was said—and so 
the language of the minority tribes, and much else—though prob- 
ably never all—died out.’’ 


III 


I have presented the material contained in this paper 
to point the fact of the great significance of West Africa 
for Negro research. If it is true, as I think must be ap- 
parent from the evidence which other workers in the field 
of Negro studies have discovered, and other data such 
as those which I have placed before you today, that 
New World Negroes are descended mainly from West 
African stocks, then the paramount importance of having 
adequate knowledge of the physical types, the customs, 
and beliefs, and the languages of the peoples of this re- 
gion, is not difficult to see. It is not necessary to detail 
here the many questions which are raised whose answers 
may perhaps be obtained from an attack that emphasizes, 
on the African side, this forested belt of the West Coast 
as the principal locale for study. Thus, the problem of 
racial crossing is not only of paramount scientific impor- 
tance, but of practical concern as well. Yet to study Ne- 
gro-White crossing we must have much more knowledge of 
the physical types of West Africa than the fragmentary 
information that is now available. Or, there is the matter 
of the origins of American Negro speech, or the music of 
New World Negroes that has been so eagerly debated. 
Most statements on these points are obviously ex cathedra. 
Though the persons who have analyzed these phenomena 
have been familiar with European speech or music, they 
have obviously not been acquainted with the African mate- 
rial that is richly available, either at first-hand or through 
the literature. In the matter of speech, it is hoped that 
future research, which will include intensive work in the 
many grammars and dictionaries of African tongues, will 
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help resolve the question; at the present time, the analysis 
and transcription by Dr. M. Kolinski, an expert in the 
study of primitive music, of songs recorded by myself in 
various field-trips to Dutch Guiana. West Africa, and 
Haiti, already shows results which assure us that their 
publication will alter profoundly our theories of the de- 
rivation of the spirituals. 

Similar questions are posed in the field of culture. The 
traditions of African origin peculiar to New World Ne- 
groes persist in those portions of the United States even 
where the strongest acculturation to European patterns of 
behavior has taken place. Equipped with an understand- 
ing of African and West Indian Negro cultures, the resem- 
blances are not at all difficult to discern.™ They invade all 
fields of Negro life, and, as I have recently had occasion 
to observe, have invaded the life of White Americans—to 
say nothing of White West Indians—as well.’® And the 
practical importance of recognizing the complex and ad- 
vanced character of the West African civilizations from 
which New World Negroes came, and thus removing the 
unfortunate and undeserved stigma of the ‘‘savage’’ char- 
acter of the African which, I regret to say, exists as 
strongly in the thinking of American Negroes as it does 
in the minds of American Whites, should be patent. 

One final question may be asked. Is not this insistence 
on concentrated study of West Africa one of those obvious 
points with which everyone agrees? Why should the point 
be argued at all? The answer lies in the fact that Ameri- 
ean students of the Negro have, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, almost utterly failed to do more than lip serv- 
ice to the necessity for West African study. To go to West 


*The extent to which there has been a reluctance to admit, or in- 
ability to discern the African character of many of these traditions and 
modes of behavior is not without psychological interest as indicating how 
deep-seated patterns of thought can invade scientific research. 

%*<¢<What Has Africa Given Americat’’ The New Republic, LXXXIV 
(1935), pp. 92-94. 
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Africa is costly, and, from certain points of view, danger- 
ous. But it is no less costly, though somewhat less dan- 
gerous, to go to South Africa, or East Africa, or North 
Africa, as American students of the scientific problems of 
the Negro have done and are doing at this moment. I do 
not wish to decry the importance of study in these other 
regions. But it seems that with the knowledge that we 
have of the West African derivation of the American Ne- 
groes, and of their affiliation with the Negroes of the New 
World in general, studies in the scientific problems of the 
Negro made by those coming from this side of the Atlantic 
should be concentrated, for purposes of scientific strategy, 
on the peoples of West Africa. We know relatively little 
of their manner of living; we know even less of their his- 
tory. This material is to be had for the seeking, and, when 
we have it, and compare it with the data to be gained from 
more intensive scientific study of the Negroes in America 
and the rest of the New World than has heretofore been 
undertaken, facts will be at hand not only of inestimable 
value in giving basic information to those concerned with 
the practical problems of race relations, but also for the 
study of one of the most important scientific problems 
known at the present time—the study of the processes and 
results of cultural and physical contacts between peoples 
of different races and differing traditions. In the final 
analysis, experience has taught us that in matters requir- 
ing scientific study, the longest way around is most often 
the shortest route to a given point. And it is thus likely 
that more preoccupation with the background of Negro 
life, and fewer conclusions drawn from insufficient knowl- 
edge of fundamentals may be the way to achieve happier 
results in the practical problems of race and racial rela- 
tions with which we are all, as citizens, concerned. 


MELvILLe J. Herskovits 
Northwestern University. 
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FRENCH AND BRITISH IMPERIALISM 
IN WEST AFRICA! 


The contemporary world, torn with hatred and fear, 
restive and confused, bordering on political, economic and 
moral chaos, presents an awesome picture to those disad- 
vantaged and minority groups whose lot has so long been 
one of oppression and exploitation. There is more than 
ample evidence that the great nations of the world, dis- 
carding even the subtleties of diplomacy, are rushing pell 
mell to embrace unblushingly the old doctrine that only 
force will prevail in the world—that only the strong and 
the privileged have the right to freedom and a decent 
existence. This is easily understood when it is considered 
that these nations are relentlessly forced into conflicts and 
wars by their greedy, profit-motivated economic systems 
which must feed upon new markets for goods and capital, 
new reservoirs of raw materials and human labor to 
exploit. 

The doctrine of Fascism, with its extreme jingoism, its 
exaggerated exaltation of the state and its comic-opera 
glorification of race, has given a new and greater impetus 
to the policy of world imperialism which has aiready con- 
quered and subjected to systematic and ruthless exploita- 
tion virtually all of the darker populations of the earth. 
Those few peoples, such as the Ethiopians, who have been 
able to retain a meager measure of precious freedom, are 
now in imminent danger of losing even that. 

The black millions of West Africa have, for almost a 
century, felt the full force of Western imperialism. The 
recorded history of West Africa is chiefly a history of 

*An address delivered in connection with celebration of the Twentieth 


Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History in 
Chicago, Illinois, September 10, 1935. 
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European invasion and exploitation. The European ad- 
venturers who made first contacts with the populations in- 
habitating these regions were primarily interested in trade 
and profits and not in the life of the strange peoples they 
encountered. Likewise, the world, captivated by the glam- 
our of imperialism and its riches, devoted but little thought 
to these native populations, which were so often regarded 
as unfriendly obstacles in the path of imperialistic destiny. 

The records of indigenous West African history are 
sketchy and incomplete. Even in this advanced age, more 
often than not, but little importance is attributed by the 
white colonizers to the historical background of the coun- 
try and its population. The native boys in the selective 
Ecole Complémentaire of Togo or Dahomey, for example, 
are being trained for subordinate positions in the French 
system of colonial administration. They are taught his- 
tory, among other things, but the history they recite dates 
back only to the European occupation of their country, 
with emphasis upon the glory of the French conquest. The 
merits in the civilization which their ancestors developed, 
the brilliant military exploits of their great chieftains, 
such as Behanzin, are withheld from them. It is true, in- 
deed, that the modern history of these unfortunate peoples 
is almost entirely one of conquest and subjugation by 
European Powers, including the French, British, Portu- 
guese, Dutch and Spanish, extending back to the fourteenth 
century. On the coasts of West Africa the slave trade 
flourished and brought handsome profits to the European 
traders who, at that early period, were unaware of that 
specious alibi for imperialism—‘‘the white man’s burden’’ 
—which was supposed to expose the natives to a new and 
better life and civilization, but brought them only death, 
drudgery and a new slavery in the service of the white 
man’s economic needs. 

The presence of these restless representatives of Euro- 
pean civilization is working a transformation in the lives 
of the West African peoples as in the rest of the dark 
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continent. They have been responsible, it is true, for the 
extension of modern lines of communication and transpor- 
tation, the very modest diffusion of education, the general 
infiltration of modernity, especially its vices. They have 
pacified the country, too. Every tribe on the West Coast 
is governed and taxed by the French or the British. It is 
true, of course, that an occasional tax-gatherer or other 
administrative officer meting out brutality and injustice, 
gets cuffed about a bit or even killed, for even the passive 
African can stand only so much; but tax-collectors and 
policemen meet similar fates in more civilized societies 
now and then. The significant fact is that such incidents 
are rarely followed by punitive expeditions in these times. 
The European now is too securely in control of the coun- 
try to have much need of resort to such archaic remedies. 
Except for extreme instances, West Africa, like most of 
Africa, is subdued. 

These same European invaders have seen it as their 
duty to make the West African aware that the world de- 
mands what he can produce and that he must meet that 
demand. Therefore the West African is being yanked into 
the mainstream of the political, social and economic life of 
the civilized world. He is thus exposed to the pressure of 
forces of an outside world which itself is in process of 
transformation. His native society is disintegrating un- 
der the steady onslaught of these impatient forces of the 
Western world. He is being rushed out of his traditional 
collectivistic society into individualism by Europeans who 
cannot understand or tolerate his uniform and communal 
life; and who cannot recognize the guilt of the community 
in the sin of the individual criminal. The necessities of 
modern industry require the breaking up of his quiet vil- 
lage life, for industry is confident that it has learned that 
the labor energy which its processes require can only be 
obtained when the individual laborer may claim his re- 
wards as his own and guard them carefully. Western in- 
dustry recognizes, too, that it will easily recapture these 
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rewards when this black laborer buys industry’s goods to 
satisfy his needs. But the African has traditionally known 
few needs; therefore, he must, perforce, acquire needs; he 
must learn to desire new comforts and luxuries—bicycles, 
gin, tobacco and cotton cloth at first; suits, dresses, houses 
and automobiles later. The West African must pay his 
taxes, too, and the money for them must be earned. For 
every enterprise under modern industrial society must pay 
its way. The West African farmer can no longer live the 
indifferent life of the peasant therefore—he must cultivate 
for the world market; the middleman hounds him for his 
groundnuts, his cocoa, his palm-oil and cotton. 

Unfortunately, Africa remains the ‘‘dark and myste- 
rious continent’’ to many of the Europeans who invade 
and exploit it because they make so little effort to under- 
stand it and its inhabitants. The same ‘‘civilized’’ visi- 
tor who magnifies its ‘‘mysteries’’ will comment upon the 
simplicity, the ‘‘childishness’’ of its black populace. Were 
there a more sincere and intelligent effort on the part of 
the European administrators, traders, settlers and tourists 
to know the African in his own milieu, to analyze his cus- 
toms and his country, the reverberations from the impact 
of Western civilization on the black native would be much 
less violent, the clash less harsh. 

In considering the customs of the native it must be kept 
in mind that many of his number are in a transitional 
stage; in reality they are neither African nor European 
in their present mode of living. Residing in the coastal 
towns of West Africa, for instance, are thousands of na- 
tives who have become detribalized, who have picked up 
many European customs and who have forgotten many 
of their own. In Cotonou, Porto-Novo, Lomé, Lagos or 
Accra, will be found many natives who wear fine European 
clothing, speak polished French or English, or both, con- 
struct beautiful homes and send their children to school, 
sometimes to Europe and America. Yet they may worship 
fetishes, marry several wives, eat without cutlery and 
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sleep on the floor in bare bedrooms, despite elaborately 
furnished parlors. They have been foolishly encouraged 
by the administrators and traders to absorb the superfi- 
cialities of Western civilization, since these increase their 
economic needs. 

The paradox, contradiction, confusion and humor of 
present-day native life in West Africa was adequately 
demonstrated to the writer during his pleasant visit with 
the natives of Togoland and Dahomey two years ago. The 
French Mandate Togo is a tiny, narrow, corridor of terri- 
tory nestling snugly beneath West Africa’s ‘‘hump.’’ It 
boasts a population of about 750,000 natives and 600 Euro- 
peans, mostly French, as well as a terrifically hot climate. 
It was this section of Africa that was known during the 
slave trading days as the ‘‘white man’s graveyard.’’ The 
Togolese have never been able to claim a homogeneous 
race or civilization and the native population is distributed 
among some thirty tribes, of which the Ewe is the princi- 
pal and most evolved group. 

As contact between the natives and the French in- 
creases the mores of the French force their way into the 
life and habits of the Togolese. Particularly is this true in 
the coastal regions. Perhaps the clearest manifestations 
of this invasion are in respect to native dress. While the 
remark made by one French writer that ‘‘dress is the first 
step toward civilization’’ is scarcely true, nevertheless 
mode of dress often does have an important effect upon 
the mind and actions of the native. The well-dressed na- 
tive of Lomé and Porto-Novo very noticeably considers 
himself the superior of his bare-foot brother of the loin- 
cloth. Such reactions are weighted with significance when 
computed in terms of their effect upon the eventual politi- 
cal and social destiny of an entire colony’s population. 

Among these people, except for the comparatively rare 
instances where the influence of the missionaries is as- 
serted, marriage remains a contract between two families 
rather than two individuals. The position of the woman 
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is still that of a virtual chattel instead of a companion, 
and even among the evolved natives the woman’s status 
is very inferior. In many of the tribes the women are the 
principal toilers. Polygamy exists as a generally accepted 
custom, but by force of economic necessity, since wives 
must be purchased, the privilege is largely restricted to 
chiefs and well-to-do farmers and traders. 

Practically the entire population of Togo is devoted to 
the worship of fetishes. Progress toward the conversion 
of the natives by Catholic and Protestant missionaries has 
been slow and uncertain. In fact, conversion of the native 
seems rarely ever ‘‘certain.’’ An administrative head of 
one of the Togo districts related to the writer the story 
of his native chauffeur, who was a ‘‘staunch’’ Catholic and 
who never failed to doff his cap reverently when passing 
the Church. In listing his children under the French add- 
ed income provision, however, he cited three children born 
in the same year. On questioning he admitted possession 
of four wives while still professing loyally the Catholic 
faith. There is reason to believe that Islamism is making 
wider appeal to the West African peoples than Christian- 
ity, for the racial hypocrisy of the religion of the Western 
world is manifest even to the naive West African. How- 
ever, in Togo, Mohammedanism has made but slight head- 
way with the important Cabrais tribe because it would re- 
quire them to abandon their favorite drink, beer of millet, 
which their women prepare before market days with great 
ceremony, and which bears, in its taste, it is said, a dis- 
couraging resemblance to some of our worst types of pre- 
repeal home brew. | 

In the neighboring colony of Dahomey fetishism has 
an even greater grip on the population. Here in recent 
years the secret societies have begun to play an active 
role. These organizations, centered about three towns, 
embody the principal manifestations of African occultism. 
The writer was privileged to see one of the sessions of the 
Société de Révénad at Porto-Novo. After an exciting pro- 
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cession to the accompaniment of tom-toms and much yell- 
ing, the hideously costumed ‘‘spirits’’ staged their indi- 
vidual ‘‘performances’’ in an open clearing. Led by their 
chief ‘‘Ologbojo’’ they danced furiously for hours, making 
oceasional wild sorties into the scampering crowd. Physi- 
cal contact with any one of the nine dancing ‘‘spirits’’ was 
presumed to bring death within the year. Needless to add, 
the performing ‘‘spirits’’ collected rather bounteous offer- 
ings. These organizations exert a profound influence upon 
the political and social life of the people and stubbornly 
resist the encroachments of European civilization. 

A visit to the native village of a town like Porto-Novo 
in Dahomey on any Sunday afternoon, is sufficient to im- 
press even the casual observer with the complex forces at 
work on the native and the difficulty of the administrative 
problem. Here one may see the many cross-sections of na- 
tive life on display with something resembling the hulla- 
baloo of a four-ring circus. There will probably be a great 
gathering in one section observing, with half-delight, half- 
fear, the rites of one of the many secret fetish societies. 
Elsewhere may be found a huge throng of happy natives 
crowded about a tom-tom dance in which great numbers 
of youngsters, male and female, are participating with the 
endurance of some of our contemporary marathon dancers 
and pole-sitters. There will be, perhaps, a grand proces- 
sion of the Catholic converts; hundreds of well-dressed 
men, women, boys and girls, led solemnly by European 
sisters and priests. On the other side of the town the 
Mohammedans will be holding forth in their fine Mosque, 
and the Protestants will be meeting, too. 

The native of West Africa is subject to alien influences, 
laws, regulations, customs and institutions, which are dig- 
ging deeply to the roots of his social, political and eco- 
nomic life. How greatly these will affect his future life 
time alone will tell. It is certain, however, that his life 
today is not the life of his ancestors of a century or even 
half a century ago. The tax-collector, the decrees and or- 
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ders, the white man’s concepts of justice, education, politi- 
cal organization, cultivation and industry, strike harshly 
against even the primitive native far in the bush of the 
hinterland. The growing generations of natives begin to 
disregard their ancestral teachings, the tales of their 
grandfathers and parents. Rather, they are ambitious to 
learn the three ‘‘R’s’’ in French and English schools, to 
wear European dress, and develop European manners. 
The connection with their ancestors is severed, their sacred 
customs are ignored, and their rules of social behavior 
come to be scorned. Thus, the treasures of centuries of 
tradition and social wisdom are threatened with loss. 

The impact of these alien influences on the native might 
be less harsh were the African more universally articulate. 
Unfortunately he is not, and the process of administration 
is one of give without take. The European administra- 
tions determine the broad outlines of policy as well as the 
smallest detail of regulation. The role of the West Afri- 
can native mass is to follow blindly the European lead in 
policy and to obey commands in practice. 

There are many, though I imagine their faith has been 
much shaken in recent years, who felt that a new day in 
colonial administration dawned with the end of the World 
War and that the civilized world was well on the way to 
rectify the errors in administrative policy which had 
proven so painful and disastrous to the subject popula- 
tions. This view was and is naively optimistic. The 
world’s capitalistic structure, whose heart is profit, cannot 
bear the strain of too much humanitarianism. Irrepres- 
sible economic forces compel capitalistic nations to seek 
the profit markets and raw materials of these so-called 
backward areas, and no magic formula, no sympathetic 
policy, can alter the fundamental condition. The most that 
ean be looked for by the native populations is a softening 
of the harshness and brutality with which the imperialistic 
hand has been laid upon them, and, perhaps, a measure of 
participation in their own control. 
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It is undeniably true that in recent years the colonizing 
powers have begun to take cognizance of the vital in- 
fluences at work on the lives of their subject peoples and 
to take some steps toward guiding and controlling them. 
Thus colonial policy in Africa and Asia, though still large- 
ly one of exploitation, now occasionally embodies an atti- 
tude toward the native which is something more than rude 
indifference to his welfare. This constitutes an undoubted 
advance over the pre-war attitude. But the great lesson 
yet to be learned is that to frame a native policy one must 
know the native thoroughly and in terms of his own ideas 
and ideals; there is still lamentable ignorance of the racial 
and social anthropology of the native populations, and par- 
ticularly in official circles where it is most needed. 

Both the English and the French, the first and second 
great imperial powers, have devoted much attention to 
their colonial policies in recent years, in a somewhat vague 
and clumsy attempt to effect a better balance between the 
native pains of economic exploitation and the native bene- 
fits from an enlightened colonial policy. In any event, 
however, the interest of the home country and its popula- 
tion wins first consideration. The French have been mild- 
ly experimenting with a modified version of their former 
policy of assimilation of the native populations to the 
French culture, which they now designate as the policy of 
Association. The British herald widely the merits of their 
policy of Indirect Rule first introduced in northern Nigeria 
by Lord Lugard. In many vital respects the differences 
between these two policies amount to tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. Both are postulated on the expectation of a 
long continued and firm control of th> backward areas and 
their populations, and a continued and more intensive eco- 
nomic exploitation of the country’s natural wealth. Ad- 
ministratively they differ in that the policy of Indirect 
Rule presumes to depend largely upon the existing native 
institutions, laws and customs as the basis for maintaining 
control over the country. The hereditary native chief is 
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exalted and becomes in effect an ally and something of a 
stool-pigeon for the administration. The French system 
transforms native institutions and makes a very effective 
play for native support by creating a native élite group 
whose members enjoy high privilege and often social equal- 
ity with the French. 

In considering the merits of the old policy of assimila- 
tion in its application to their black colonials some French 
authorities have attempted to draw on the experience of 
the U. S. with her black population. They have seen im- 
mediately the paradox of the American system, with its 
policy of political assimilation set off against social (and 
generally economic) segregation based on an assumption 
of racial inferiority. But the American analogy is a poor 
one for French purposes. The American Negro is an ex- 
ceptional case in that he has been torn away from his 
origins and dumped into an entirely new milieu in which 
he finds himself a racial minority group. The French 
African subject-peoples are in an exactly opposite posi- 
tion, living as they do on their own tribal lands and affect- 
ed in their customs only by the presence of a slim minor- 
ity of Europeans. Under the recent French policy, in 
theory at least, the West African native is supposed to 
lose his former role of the black robot and become a col- 
laborator in a system of colonial planning. The native re- 
mains the all important cog in the scheme, however, for 
he is the ‘‘indispensable auxiliary’’ in furnishing the man- 
power by which alone his country can be exploited. 

The formation of the élite group of natives is at once 
the most cardinal and the most debatable point in the pres- 
ent French policy. It is upon the assumed loyalty of this 
privileged class of natives that the permanency and suc- 
cess of the French relationship with the colonies are to 
exist. The members of this élite above all others are to 
be bound to the French state, and through the absorption 
of French culture, will eventually become black Frenchmen. 

This concept of an élite is not a new one in colonial 
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practice nor is it peculiar to the French system. Every 
colonizing power and every majority group desiring to 
dominate a minority group has found it helpful to foster 
a small class of privileged subjects who can be depended 
upon to defend and aid in the execution of the policies of 
the nation or group which has so favored them. It is a 
subtle and very effective form of bribery. The native 
chief who receives handsome subventions from the govern- 
ment, the clerk or other government employee, the wealthy 
merchant who has been knighted, are not likely to become 
overly critical of government policy, whether it is in the 
interest of the masses of the native population or not. 
When an African, educated abroad, returns to his home- 
land and in rare instances refuses to become obligated by 
the acceptance of such dubious honor or position, and pro- 
ceeds fearlessly to criticize the administrative policy, he is 
immediately blacklisted as ‘‘dangerous’”’ by the colonial 
administration. If he persists, he will be branded as a 
radical and a communist, and if possible, deported or 
exiled. There are ominous indications that American Ne- 
groes are to be subjected to the same process whenever 
they become unduly critical. 

It is obvious then, that the presence of an élite group 
in the native community, whose membership is artificially 
created by the administration, may be a condition viciously 
inimical to the best interests of the native masses. With 
their normal leadership bought off they remain helpless 
and inarticulate under the heavy heel of their European 
masters. 

The evolved or élite French native becomes a black 
Frenchman, which is the modified version of the old doc- 
trine of assimilation. The French feel that they have been 
successful in the inoculation of the black populations in 
their colonies of the West Indies with the French culture. 
Why not the West African then? The educated Martin- 
iquian or Guadeloupian, and there are very many, is as 
cultured and as highly polished as any Frenchman. Rep- 
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resentatives of these peoples have held many high posi- 
tions in the French Government and military service. They 
have been under-secretaries of state for the colonies; they 
have been generals in the army; others have held high po- 
sitions in the colonial administrations, even governorships; 
they are judges, lawyers, doctors. But above all they are 
Frenchmen. That is the striking feature of the French 
policy—its success in winning the loyalty of the evolved 
natives. They regard themselves as Frenchmen first, 
colonials after, and that they are Negroes seems to be of 
little consequence. 

The French like to ascribe this loyalty of the native 
élite as due to the fullness of the ‘‘French heart’’ which 
will accept the native as a brother with no thought of race 
or color. And this, undoubtedly, is in part, at least, a 
valid explanation. The French seem sincere in this lack 
of race and color prejudice. There is no color line in 
France and none in her colonies. On the French boats, in 
the administrative offices, the restaurants, trains, markets 
and schools of the African colonies, no color bar exists. 
From this it is not at all to be implied, however, that the 
French are any less determined to exploit the African and 
his country. In fact, the formation of the native élite, 
and the legend of the French attitude on the race question 
aid and abet the process and smother the bitter criticisms 
which might otherwise cause trouble for the French ad- 
ministrators. 

The vital significance of this racial attitude of the 
French cannot be overestimated. The educated African 
is an extremely thin-skinned person. He is proud of his 
exalted position and jealous of his rights. He is keenly 
sensitive to any suggestion of inferiority. His education, 
whether French or English, has ‘‘ Kuropeanized’’ him and 
he has adopted European standards of conduct, culture 
and achievement as his own. It is slight wonder that he is 
captivated by a French culture which receives him with 
open arms. 
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Where the French have always labored under the in- 
fluence of the doctrine of ultimate assimilation of their 
African populations the British never have. The French 
ego has led them to believe in the superiority of their cul- 
ture and it has been their aim wherever possible to in- 
oculate their native subjects with it. The British equally 
believe in the superiority of their culture, but apparently 
to such a great extent that they have never presumed that 
primitive people could ever develop the capacity to absorb 
it. They do not, at any rate, offer it willingly to the West 
African. This, and the traditional Anglo-Saxon attitude 
toward darker races, constitute the two main lines of de- 
parture between the two policies. There is much in the 
English racial attitude to remind one of the doctrine ad- 
vanced in some sections of the United States as the ‘‘true 
way out’’ of a problem of racial contact. Lord Lugard, 
the noted English colonial authority, has expressed views 
which he notes with pride were quoted by a President of 
the United States in a speech at Birmingham, Alabama. 
He writes: ‘‘ Here, then, is the true conception of the inter- 
relation of colour: complete uniformity in ideals, absolute 
equality in the paths of knowledge and culture, equal op- 
portunity for those who strive, equal admiration for those 
who achieve; in matters social and racial a separate path, 
each pursuing his own inherited traditions, preserving his 
own race-purity and race-pride; equality in things spir- 
itual, agreed divergence in the physical and material.’’ 
This is the essence of the well-known ‘‘separate as the 
fingers of the hand’’ analogy, and of the familiar Ameri- 
can legal fiction of ‘‘separate but equal rights.’’ The Eng- 
lish have been so obsessed with the American Negro anal- 
ogy that they have looked upon Southern American educa- 
tional experience with the Negro, expressed in the poli- 
cies of Hampton and Tuskegee, as a worthy model for 
the education of the English Africans. 

What the native subject eventually will turn out to be 
has been no great source of worry for the British. Their 
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policy is emphatic on only one point in this respect, and 
that is that he is not to be a poor imitation of an English- 
man. The English policy seems largely subject to the dic- 
tates of administrative expediency. The English realize 
that the number of colonial administrators can never be 
more than a mere handful in proportion to the area and 
population which they must control. Therefore, it is much 
simpler to administer the territory through the native 
chiefs, even though these may be illiterate and corrupt, 
and to maintain these latter in their position by force of 
British arms. The chief object of the policy thus becomes 
the necessity of preventing the denationalization of the 
native and the encouragement of his indigenous develop- 
ment under native chiefs subject to British guidance and 
control. This policy of maintaining hereditary chiefs in 
power so long as they remain loyal to the English, even 
though they may be illiterate and incompetent, has often 
proved irksome to the educated native commoners. The 
members of the native intelligentsia of the British colonies 
often find themselves out of things. Elevated by education 
and training above the general level of the native masses, 
they are not eligible for highest positions of authority 
among their own people because of their ‘‘blood’’ (or lack 
of it), nor can they find admission to an English society 
which has emphatically closed the door to them. There- 
fore, they become professional agitators and trouble-mak- 
ers, causing no inconsiderable worry for the British ad- 
ministrators. 

The imperialist nations have but recently begun to rec- 
ognize even mildly the necessity of sponsoring the im- 
provement of native life. Herculean efforts need to be 
exerted toward the betterment of social and economic con- 
ditions among the native wards. In general, the native 
populations remain economically poor and socially back- 
ward. There is crying need for hospitals, schools, sani- 
tary provisions and recreational facilities. In increasing 
measure, perhaps, these will be provided. But even so, it 
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would seem that so long as the familiar policies of monop- 
oly capitalism remain the dominant characteristic of the 
world’s economic order, there can be but slight hope held 
out for the future well-being of most of the subject peo- 
ples of the present-day world. At best they may only 
anticipate new masters, new forms of exploitation. It is 
of deep significance that the Fascist or semi-Fascist states, 
as Italy, Germany and Japan, are all eagerly seeking 
colonial conquests. The activities of these nations would 
seem to be nothing less than the logical outcome of eco- 
nomic systems driven by internal distress to secure fields 
of expansion or confront utter disaster. Such nations un- 
der such conditions have but slight opportunity and even 
less reason to regard the welfare and rights of weaker 
peoples who stand in their way. 

The plain fact is that the contemporary international 
order, characterized by its imperialist organization, has no 
possibility of effectively and humanely guiding the destiny 
of such peoples and areas. For the international order 
cannot override the controlling vested interests which mus- 
ter the forces of the state for their protection. The sub- 
ject populations of West Africa as of all the world, can 
look for genuine surcease from the burdens of imperial- 
istic domination in but two directions. If the nations of 
the Western world put their economic houses in order; if 
they muster sufficient foresight and courage to eliminate 
those forces in their economic systems which impel them 
to follow the disastrous course of imperialistic destiny 
(and this they must do before they are enabled to regard 
the retarded peoples of the world as something more than 
mere potential reservoirs of profit inviting quick and bru- 
tal exploitation); only then will it be conceivable that a 
new era of freedom and development for these peoples 
might be possible. 

There is, however, the further and increasingly prob- 
able possibility that the great nations, blinded by their 
economic greed, will stumble into their own traps. There 
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is more than a little threat that the great civilization of 
the Western world, battered by imperialistic conflict, will 
crumble. The nations of this world, their strength dis- 
sipated in war, will then no longer be able to fend off the 
growing tide of resentment and opposition gathering 
among the oppressed peoples of the world. 

J. BuncHE 


Howard University. 


A PLOT TO ABDUCT TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE’S 
CHILDREN 


Owing perhaps to the striking failure of the Leclere 
expedition to restore French authority in the island of St. 
Domingo, that enterprise has tended to obscure the costly 
efforts of the British to conquer the colony during the 
years 1793 to 1798. The latter in truth spent more money 
and sacrificed more men than did Bonaparte; they aban- 
doned the conquest only when resources were exhausted. 
As regards purpose it was much the same in both cases, 
namely, to preserve the old colonial system. If the revo- 
lutionary spirit succeeded in getting a permanent foothold 
in St. Domingo, the most important of all the island colo- 
nies, the future of European, that is white, supremacy 
in the West Indies was doomed, so many thought. 

Now the symbol of the new system was Toussaint 
Louverture. Unable to break his power by force of arms, 
the British evacuated the island. They then negotiated 
a trade convention with the black leader. But anxiety 
still consumed them. Toussaint’s independent attitude 
gave cause for concern; and the specter of his example to 
the Jamaica Negroes remained ever present. Presumably 
in order to make him more tractable the idea was con- 
ceived of abducting his children from Paris and using 
them as hostages. The plan failed, but Bonaparte having 
been informed of it later attempted to put it to his own 
uses by sending the two boys with Leclere. He hoped 
through them to convince Toussaint of the futility of oppo- 
sition. 

The origins and the authorship of the English plot to 
carry off Toussaint’s children, who were attending the 
National Institution of the Colonies in Paris, are uncer- 
tain. It appears to have been entertained some time be- 
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fore July, 1800. In October of that year, Forfait, Minis- 
ter of Marine, wrote that he knew that General Maitland, 
formerly the commander of the British forces in St. Do- 
mingo, planned to have the boys brought to London.! The 
present writer has found no reference to such a project in 
Maitland’s correspondence preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Nevertheless, there seems every reason to credit 
Forfait’s statement because of the practical opportunist 
policy Maitland had pursued in dealing with Toussaint. 
The latter, on his part, countered with a similar policy. 
Not long before the two signed the secret trade convention 
of June, 1799, Maitland asserted that even if Toussaint 
agreed to the arrangements, as he expected him to, ‘‘still 
there will be nothing like security to any of our commer- 
cial views in this island in its present state.’’? His dis- 
satisfaction with the whole situation may well have led the 
British officer to think of Toussaint’s children as a means 
of controlling it. But the proof in his case is lacking. 
There is proof, however, that some persons high in au- 
thority in England seriously considered the abduction. A 
letter written by Malouet to the Marquise de Bouillé con- 
firms the fact. As the deputy of his fellow planters from 
St. Domingo to the British government, Malouet was close- 
ly associated with the plans relating to that island. Con- 
sequently his words bear weight. In this letter of July 18, 
1800, he wrote: ‘‘There is an official enterprise to abduct 
the children of Toussaint from Paris. It is doubtful 
whether the government will lend itself to it. Still, if the 
woman whom you know were to undertake to bring them 
to Dover, I am convinced that she would be compensated 
for it, and nothing would be simpler and more reasonable 
than to get permission to confide them to Kina and send 


1¥Forfait to Fouché, Paris, 21 vendémiaire an 9, Oct. 13, 1800. Archives 
Nationales, F’ 6266, No. 5410. 

* Maitland to Dundas, private, On board H. M. 8S. Camilla at sea, May 
25, 1799. Public Record Office, W. O., 1/71, ff. 281-285. Maitland at the 
moment was on his way from St. Domingo to Jamaica. 
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him with them to Jamaica.’ Malouet then went on to 
urge his correspondent to cheer up Kina, ‘‘this good 
negro,’’* whose needs would be met by the government 
pending definite word from General Maitland. The very 
mention of Maitland’s name in this connection suggests 
indeed the source of the abduction plan. 

Curiously enough, Malouet at this time appears to 
have been ignorant of the decisive Battle of Marengo the 
month before, for he predicted the speedy restoration 
of the monarchy in France. Marengo, in fact, prevented 
this event for fourteen years. But he soon grasped the 
real state of affairs and before July was out he had taken 
steps to have his name removed from the émigré list in 
order that he might return to his own country.5 Willing 
now to accept the government of Bonaparte, he could have 
had no interest in promoting the abduction of Toussaint’s 
children by the English. The French authorities, how- 
ever, permitted themselves to doubt the sincerity of Ma- 
louet’s motives, and when he attempted to enter the coun- 
try in September, 1800, they expelled him. Nothing was 
divulged at the time to connect his name with the designs 
on the children. Soon everything came to light. 

In the midst of the Anglo-French peace negotiations 
in 1801, Mme. de Bouillé decided to return to France. On 
setting out she committed the indiscretion of carrying with 
her several letters from Malouet, including the one dealing 


* Arch. Nat. F” 6302, No. 6240. 


*Colonel Jean Kina, himself a slave-owner, had won the plaudits of both 
the English officers and the French planters for his activities as commander 
of a corps of Negroes during the British occupation of St. Domingo. In a 
memoir of May 7, 1798 (1799%), Kina asserted that the government owed 
him for thirty-five slaves with whom he had augmented his corps. P. R. O., 
W. O., 1/72, ff. 103-108. General Whitelock and Malouet pleaded his claim 
to compensation in letters to the War Office, April 16, 1799. JIbid., 1/71, ff. 
569; 565-566. The St. Domingo Board in London recommended to Dundas 
that Kina be given an allowance of five pounds per month (ibid., ff. 585- 
587), but apparently nothing was done. 


®Cf. his son’s letter to his (young Malouet’s) mother, July 29, 1800. 
Arch. Nat., F" 6266, No. 5409. 
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with the proposed abduction. The French commissioner 
at Calais found it when he was inspecting her effects. 
Although the letter was not signed, another with Malouet’s 
signature and handwriting made his authorship certain. 
Impressed with this discovery, the official seized all the 
papers and sent them to Fouché, Minister of Police.® 


In Paris Malouet’s letters came to the attention of 
Bonaparte who gave orders accordingly. On Aug. 27, 
1801, Hugues B. Maret, Secretary of State, wrote to 
Fouché as follows: ‘‘The First Consul wants you, Citizen 
Minister, to prepare a detailed report on the correspond- 
ence in which Malouet concerns himself with a project for 
carrying off the children of Toussaint Louverture.’” 


Fouché did as he was bidden. According to his report 
which he submitted with Malouet’s letter, the police had 
learned from Mme. de Bouille that it was written in 1800.° 
Interrogated further, she explained his purpose. At that 
time, she said, Malouet believed it important, considering 
the weakness of the French navy, that England take pos- 
session of St. Domingo with the idea of restoring the col- 
ony in good shape to France at the general peace. In 
bringing the ‘‘rebel Toussaint’’ to terms it would have 
been useful to the English government to hold his children 
as hostages. Mme. de Bouillé was vague as regards the 
woman who was to play the role of abductress. She sup- 
plied enough information, however, to enable Fouché to 
identify this person as a certain Mme. Lind. He had 
caused Mme. Lind to be arrested and searched at Calais 
on her last trip from Paris to London. If she returned 


*Mengaud to Fouché, 8 messidor an 9, June 27, 1801. Arch. Nat., F” 
6302, No. 6240. Mme. de Bouillé later, Aug. 25, signed a statement saying 
that ‘‘all’’ her papers were returned to her, but the presence of Malouet’s 
letter of July 18, 1800, in the police archives shows that at least one docu- 
ment was retained. 

Ibid. 

*Ibid. Malouet often, as in this case, omitted the year in dating his 
letters. 
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he promised to see to it that she would be rearrested and 
held. 

But the need of careful precautions in guarding Tous- 
saint’s children was soon to pass. On Oct. 1, 1801, the 
peace negotiators signed the Preliminaries of London. 
Bonaparte then obtained the consent of the British gov- 
ernment to his dispatching an expedition against Tous- 
saint immediately. Mindful perhaps of Malouet’s letter 
he did not overlook the children as another means of as- 
suring success. When the fleet sailed from Brest in mid- 
December the two boys were on board, accompanied by 
their tutor. On their part they probably never knew of 
the plans recently cherished across the Channel to put 
them in charge of Colonel Jean Kina and send them back 
home on an English ship. 

Cart Lupwic LokKe 
The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The life story of Abou Bekir Sadiki, apparently writ- 
ten by the author himself, was discovered in manuscript 
at the bottom of an old box of slavery and anti-slavery 
materials at the office of the Anti-Slavery Society, Den- 
nison House, London, England, by Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
of Howard University. The story has been reproduced by 
Dr. Wesley just as it was written with changes being made 
only in the length of several sentences. The story has 
been paragraphed also in order to facilitate its reading 
and use. This is one of the few life stories describing the 
experiences of a Negro in Africa before his enslavement. 


Asou Bexir Saprki, Auias Epwarp Dovian 


My name is Abou Bekir Sadiki, born in Timbuctoo and brought 
up in Genati. I acquired the knowledge of the Al Coran in the 
country of Gounah, in which country there are many teachers for 
young people. They are not of our country but come from dif- 
ferent parts and are brought up there to dwell for their instruc- 
tion. The names of the different masters (teachers) in the coun- 
try of Gounah are, Aboudoulaki, a son of Ali Ago, Mahomet 
Wadiwahoo, Mahomet Ali Mustapha, Ibrahim son of Yustuf, a 
native and Ibrahim, son of Abou Hassan from Tootatoroo. The 
whole of these masters are in one school under the direction of 
Abdulaki, head master, son of Ali Aga Mahomado Taffosere. 

My father’s name is Hara Mousa Scheriff, the interpretation 
of which is The Royal or the Noble Family. The names of my 
father’s brothers are Oderiza, Abdrinam, Mahomet and Abou 
Beer. Their father, my grandfather, lived in the country of 
Timbuctoo and Gena. Some say he was the son of Ibrahim the 
founder of my race in the country of Gena. And it came to pass 
after the death of my grandfather jealousy arose among the sons 
and the rest of the family which scattered them into different 
parts of Soudan. Aderiza went to the country of Marsina, where 
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he dwelt a little time. After that he went over the river and 
dwelt in Gena. He married a daughter of Marsulhaide Abou 
Becr his wife. Abdrinam went to the country of Cong where 
dwelt his wife. Mahomet went to the country of Gounah and 
married the daughter of the King of Gounah. Abou Beer re- 
mained in the country of Timbuctoo along with the rest of the 
family who were not yet married. My father was always travel- 
ling in the country of Cassina and Bourneo where he married and 
returned with my mother to Timbuctoo. 

After two years elapsed my father then thought upon his 
brothers whom he repented having parted with, which grieved him 
exceedingly, and he desired his servants to prepare themselves to 
go along with him to see how and where they were, the servants 
obeyed and accordingly went with him to Gena, from there to 
Cona and from there to Gounah where they stopt, and the servants 
there gathered a quantity of gold for their master, for there is a 
great deal of gold in that country from the wilderness down to 
the river side also from the rocks. They are obliged to break the 
stones to dust and put them into a vessel of water when all the 
gold will sink down separate, the dust will float and the gold will 
remain in the vessel and then they purify the same and make it 
ready for use. The money they make use of is a shell called 
Jagago, gold and silver, and they are in the habit of bartering 
goods for goods according to prices. 

In this said country (Gounah) my father gathered large 
quantities of gold and silver, some of which he sent to his father 
in law, he also sent horses, mules and rich silks from Egypt as 
presents for Ali Aga Mohomad Jessere, my grandfather in the 
country of Bourneo and Cassina. My father afterwards took the 
bad fever which was the cause of his death in Gounah where he 
was buried. At this time I was a child and knew nothing then, 
but some of my old relations told me all about the life of my de- 
parted father. My uncles after the death of my father returned 
to their different countries and only left my uncle named Mohomet 
at Gounah where he dwelt. 

And it came to happen about five years after the death of my 
father, I got the consent of my teacher to go to the country of 
Gounah to see the grave of my father. Whereupon he said to me 
that with the blessing of God he would accompany me. He then 
prepared proper provisions for the journey, and took along with 
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us many of his eldest scholars to bear as company. We departed 
and after a long fatigue we arrived at Cong, from there we went 
to Gounah and stopt there for about two years as we considered 
the place a home having much property therein. 

After the lapse of two years, my master took it into his mind 
to travel to Agi, in the meantime he made inquiries of different 
people who had travelled in that country and some of them told 
him that Mahomad Cassina and Adama Amina his brother were 
then going to that country. He then asked his informer where 
those people were to be found, they told him that they were al- 
ready gone except Adama who was now preparing to go. My 
master then set out and left us with my uncle Mohamed in Gounah 
until he returned. 

In the meantime we heard that Abdengara King of Buntucoo 
having slain Iffoa, the King of Banda Ora in battle also wanted 
to kill Cudjoe, the captian of an adjoining district. Abdengara 
sent to inform Cudjoe that if he would pay him such a quantity 
of gold as he required for a ransom he would be content. Cudjoe 
then sent much gold to him, which he refused. He said to the 
messenger, ‘‘return to thy master and tell him that if he did not 
send 200 pieces of gold I will not be satisfied and my sword shall 
take off his head.’’ When this messenger returned to his lord and 
related the message he received, Cudjoe took away the ransom and 
kept it, and sent a message to the king of Gounah relating the 
transaction. When Abdengara came to hear of Cudjoe sending to 
inform the king of Gounah of his doings he became wroth and 
ordered all his army to battle against Cudjoe and when the king 
of Gounah heard that Abdengara had come in with his army to 
fight him he then called in all his men to meet the enemy in the 
country of Bolo where they commenced fighting from the middle 
of the day until night. After that they went to their different 
camps, seven days after that they gathered up again and com- 
menced the war in the town Anacco, where they fought exceed- 
ingly and there were many lives lost on both sides, but Abden- 
gara’s army being stronger than the king of Gounah’s took posses- 
sion of the town. Some of Gounah’s people were obliged to fly to 
Cong, and on that very day they made me a captive. 

As soon as I was made prisoner they stript me and tied me 
with cord and gave me a heavy load to carry and led me into the 
country of Buntocoo, from thence to the town of Cumasy where 
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the king of Shantee reigned, whose name is Ashoi, and from thence 
to Assicuma, and from thence to Agimaca which is the country of 
the Fantees, from thence to the town of Dago, by the sea side (all 
the way on foot and well loaded). There they sold me to the 
Christians. In that town there, one of the ship’s captains pur- 
chased me and delivered me over to one of his sailors, the boat 
immediately pushed off and I was carried on board of the ship. 
We were three months at sea before we arrived in Jamaica, which 
was the beginning of bondage until this day. But for the bitter- 
ness of bondage, I have more to thank but those that brought me 
here. But praise be to God who has everything in his power to 
do as he thinks good, and no man can remove whatever burden he 
chooses to put on us. As he said, ‘‘ Nothing shall fall on us except 
what he shall ordain, he is our Lord and let all that believe in 
him put their trust in him.’’ 

My parents’ religion is of the Mussulman, they are all cireum- 
cised and their devotions are five times a day, they fast in the 
month of Ranadan, they give tribute according to their laws, they 
are married to four wives but the fifth is an abomination to them, 
they fight for their religion, and they travel to Hedjaz (those 
that are capable). They don’t eat any meat except what they 
themselves kill. They do not drink wine nor spirits as it is held 
an abomination so to do. They do not associate with any that 
worship idols nor profane the Lord’s name, nor do dishonor to 
their parents, or commit murder, or bear false witness, or who 
are covetous, proud, or boastful for such faults are an abomina- 
tion unto my religion. They are particularly careful in the edu- 
cation of their children and in their behaviour, but I am lost to 
all of these advantages since my bondage I am corrupt and I 
now conclude by begging the Almighty God to lead me into the 
faith that is proper for me for he alone knows the secrets of my 
heart and what I am in need of. 

Kingston, Jamaica, 
29th August, 1834 


(Manuscript, Dennison House, London, England) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Recently there has been much talk about the book Be- 
hind the Scenes, written by Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, who 
out of her compassion for the all but impoverished Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln used a part of her income to aid this un- 
fortunate woman. In keeping with the Nordic idea of mak- 
ing history to order a movement has been started to have 
it appear that no such Negro woman of that unusual intel- 
ligence lived, and if she did she could not have written such 
a book. Of course, if the traducers say that it is so, Amer- 
ican historians ‘‘highly trained in modern historiography”’ 
will take up the glad refrain and it will be so because they 
say so. It is fortunate, however, that here in Washington, 
D. C., are still living persons who were personally ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Keckley and knew of her writing this 
book. One of these persons, Dr. Francis J. Grimke, a 
graduate of both Lincoln and Princeton, for more than 
fifty years the pastor of the Fifteenth Presbyterian Church 
of this city, of which she was a member, writes the follow- 
ing to clear up this matter: 


Washington, D. C., November 20, 1935 
Dear Sir: 

Just now in the newspaper, Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley has been 
figuring conspicuously, owing to an article published by a man 
who asserts that no such person as Elizabeth Keckley ever lived; 
that the character is purely fictitious. I knew Mrs. Keckley very 
well. I was her pastor for over thirty years, attended her during 
her last illness, and officiated at her funeral services, committing 
all that is mortal of her to its last resting place. She is buried in 
Harmonia Cemetery, south of the old vault near the tomb of the 
Rev. John F. Cook, the founder of the 15th Street Presbyterian 
Church. She died May 26, 1907. 

Mrs. Keckley was above the ordinary height. She was impos- 
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ing in stature, graceful in her every movement, with countenance 
sweet and intelligent. She was a ready talker, charming in con- 
versation. She had a wide experience, in her contact, in the course 
of her business, with the wives of leading citizens of the nation,— 
wives of senators, representatives, cabinet ministers, judges, ete. 
And so she had a fund of interesting things to talk about. She 
was not an educated woman, in the sense that she had passed 
through any educational institution, but she was a woman of 
marked intelligence and had made good use of the opportunities 
that she had of improving her mind. No one who ever saw her, 
or had any contact with her, even casually, would ever be likely 
to forget her. She was striking in appearance, and of most 
pleasing personality. 

I think of her now, as I used to see her on Sabbath mornings 
in the old church edifice, 15th Street between I and K Streets, as 
she used to come up the aisle, the very personification of grace 
and dignity, as she moved towards her pew. Often was heard: 
‘Here comes Madam Keckley.’’ All eyes were upon her. 

I have a fine picture of her, autographed, presented to me in 
1904. She always said I reminded her of her own son. 

These facts were copied from my diary. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis J. GRIMKE. 


The following communication, also from Dr. Francis J. 
Grimke, throws considerable light on the careers of James 
Wormley and Frederick Douglass, both prominent in dif- 
ferent spheres before and after the Civil War: 


913 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
August 23, 1934. 
Mr. G. Smith Wormley, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Wormley: 

I remember your grandfather, Mr. James Wormley, very well. 
Physically, he was a fine specimen of a man. He was tall, well 
built, with clean cut features, and piercing black eyes. He was 
what I would call a handsome man. He was a manly man, a 
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man who respected himself and who demanded respect from 
others. A man was a man with him. There was nothing cringing 
or obsequious about him in his contact with white people, as so 
many colored people are. He was a race man, in the sense that 
he was thoroughly interested in the welfare of the race. He was 
highly thought of by Charles Sumner, and he kept in close touch 
with Mr. Sumner and other prominent friends of the race as long 
as he lived. 

As a business man, he was a conspicuous success. No hotel in 
Washington stood higher than his; no hotel in the city was better 
conducted, or was patronized by a finer class of customers. The 
fame of Hotel Wormley had even gone beyond the bounds of our 
own country, so that distinguished foreigners coming here sought 
its shelter. He not only proved his ability as a first class business 
man, but also showed his good common sense, in that he saved his 
money: so that when he died, he left a considerable fortune. I 
remember spending one evening with him in company with Dr. 
Edward Wilmot Blyden, the noted African scholar, at his farm, a 
little out of the city. We were both invited by him, and were 
driven out in one of his vehicles. It was a very pleasant evening. 
We talked about many things, especially bearing on the race ques- 
tion. And among them, of the Commission which President Grant 
had sent to Haiti and on which Mr. Douglass had a place. There 
was something about the affair that greatly displeased Mr. Worm- 
ley. I cannot now recall exactly what it was; but I do remember 
very distinctly that he was much wrought up over it, and ex- 
pressed himself in very forceful language. 

The evening ended with a delicious oyster supper, which we 
all thoroughly enjoyed. I may mention also, before closing, that 
Dr. Blyden, at this time on his visit to this country and city, was 
stopping at the Wormley Hotel. I mention this to show that Mr. 
Wormley did not shut the door of his hotel against a member of 
his own race, which was greatly to his credit. 

Yours truly, 
Francis J. GRIMKE. 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 

When I was in to see you on Saturday, among other things, 
you spoke of publishing my letter on Mr. James Wormley. In 
that letter, I spoke of how Mr. Wormley felt in regard to Mr. 
Douglass’ position on the Commission which General Grant sent 
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to Haiti. What position did Mr. Douglass really occupy on that 
Commission? I have forgotten, and have no means at hand to 
determine. Whatever it was, Mr. Wormley felt that in accepting 
it, he compromised his dignity. He regarded the offer of it as an 
insult; and in expressing himself in regard to it used very strong 
language. He said, if he had been in Mr. Douglass’ place, and it 
had been offered to him, he would have spit in General Grant’s 
face. And he meant it. He seemed greatly wrought up. From 
what I could gather from the tenor of Mr. Wormley’s remarks, 
Mr. Douglass was named as secretary of the Commission, but was 
not expected to act; some white man was to be the real secre- 
tary, Mr. Douglass’ name being used merely to get his influence, 
hoping thereby to aid in the accomplishment of General Grant’s 
purpose. And this is why, I am asking, you will know, what 
really was Mr. Douglass’ position on the Commission? Did Mr. 
Douglass in joining the Commission, under the circumstances, 
compromise his dignity? Was he really secretary, or in name 
only ? 
Look the matter up. I will come in to learn the result. 
Yours truly, 
Francis J. GRIMKE. 


To learn the facts in this matter the Editor addressed 
a communication to the Department of State and received 
this reply: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
May 31, 1935 
In reply refer to HA 116.3/3255 
Mr. C. G. Woodson, Director, 
The Journal of Negro History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 25, 1935, 
inquiring whether Frederick Douglass was Secretary of the Com- 
mission or to the Commission, which was sent to Haiti not long 
after the Civil War. 
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The records of the Department show that Frederick Douglass 
of New York was Assistant Secretary to the Commission which 
was sent to the Dominican Republic in 1871 under the joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved on January 12, 1871. 

The records also show that Frederick Douglass of the District 
of Columbia was appointed Minister Resident and Consul General 
to Haiti on June 26, 1889, and Chargé d’Affaires to the Dominican 
Republic on September 20, 1889. His services terminated in both 
places in June, 1891. 

Very truly yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 
M. F. Perkins, 
Acting Historical Adviser. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Black Reconstruction in America. By W. E. B. Du Bois. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. Pp. 746. $4.50). 
Those who have known Dr. Du Bois only as the bitterly sar- 

castic or the coldly furious critic of white oppressors of the darker 
races must naturally wonder whether he could write a history of 
the most controversial period of his race’s struggles in America. 
One should remember, however, that the former militant editor 
of The Crisis was also a student under some of America’s most 
famous historians at Harvard, that he was further disciplined by 
the rigid requirements of seminars in Germany before that coun- 
try outlawed scholarship, and that his book, The Suppression of 
the African Slave Trade, is number one in the famous ‘‘ Harvard 
Historical Series.’’ Grants from the Rosenwald Fund during 
two years, from the Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation and 
facilities placed at his disposal by the president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity permitted him during that time to use this training and 
ripe scholarship in personal and supervised investigation of ma- 
terial for this study. 

Black Reconstruction reveals Dr. Du Bois as both the merciless 
critic and the constructive historian. In the last chapter, ‘‘The 
Propaganda of History,’’ he has penned some of the most sting- 
ing castigations of American historians since the controversy over 
the war guilt of Germany. ‘‘Burgess,’’ he says, ‘‘was a slave- 
holder, Dunning a Copperhead, and Rhodes an exploiter of labor.’’ 
These men, and others with similar handicaps, are obviously in- 
capable, in his opinion, of passing unbiased judgments upon this 
erucial period. A reading of this chapter first will give a clue to 
the task that the historian has set for himself. 

That task is to rehabilitate the Negro at the bar of history. 
Now, there are two kinds of rehabilitation. The one disregards 
the record, denies all adverse criticism, and accepts all favorable 
comments. The other method seeks merely to give as much empha- 
sis to the contributions as to the mistakes. Dr. Du Bois admits 
most of the shortcomings attributed to the Negroes in the Recon- 
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struction conventions and legislatures, but he also reminds his 
readers that these same Negroes helped to give the South its first 
system of public schools for both black and white children. Not 
only does he present an abundance of facts to justify this con- 
clusion, but he also casts considerable doubt upon the assertions 
made by the modern Southern Fireeaters that a public school 
system for white children did exist in the South before the Civil 
War. 

But other writers—as readers of the works of Dr. Woodson, for 
example, know—have done this. The real value of this epoch- 
making book lies elsewhere. It is, this reviewer believes, the first 
attempt to interpret this controversial period according to the 
principles of Karl Marx. In making the attempt, Dr. Du Bois is, 
of course, treading upon dangerous ground. Specialists like G. 
D. H. Cole in his What Karl Really Meant and Sidney Hook in his 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marz are not exactly in agree- 
ment. The failure of the Communists in America to create cul- 
turally autonomous areas as in Russia may suggest the inappli- 
eability of certain theories to the American scene. This reviewer 
doubts, in particular, that the author has established his thesis 
that the Negroes who fled from the South and fought and labored 
in the Union armies were engaged in a ‘‘general strike.’’ There 
was certainly a ‘‘walk-out’’ or rather, without trying to be face- 
tious, a ‘‘run-out.’’ But enough ‘‘scabs’’ remained behind in the 
Southern ranks and plantations to offset in considerable measure 
the contributions of ‘those in the Union armies. In spite of this 
criticism, this fresh interpretation of the economic forces of our 
era of storm and stress is as significant as was Charles A. Beard’s 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States 
a quarter of a century ago. 

For the first time one clearly understands that America lost 
during Reconstruction her golden opportunity to found a political 
and industrial democracy. Instead, as Dr. Du Bois sees it: ‘‘There 
began to rise in America in 1876 a new capitalism and a new en- 
slavement of labor. Home labor in cultural lands, appeased and 
misled by a ballot whose power the dictatorship of vast capital 
strictly curbed, was bribed by high wage and political office to 
unite in an exploitation of white, yellow, brown and black labor, 
in lesser lands and ‘breeds without the law’ . . . Sons of ditch- 
diggers aspired to be spawn of bastard kings and thieving aristo- 
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crats rather than of rough-handed children of dirt and toil.’’ In 
1918, he continues, ‘‘The fantastic structure fell, leaving grotesque 
Profits and Poverty, Plenty and Starvation, Empire and Democ- 
racy, staring at each other across World Depression. And the 
rebuilding, whether it comes now or a century later, will and 
must go back to the basic principles of Reconstruction in the 
United States during 1867-1876—Land, Light and Leading for 
slaves black, brown, yellow and white, under a dictatorship of the 
proletariat.’’ 

Whether one agrees or not with this interpretation and this 
prophecy, he will have to admit that Dr. Du Bois has written a 
book that will necessitate further reply from the advocates of 
capitalism and white supremacy—if they have the courage to read 
Black Reconstruction. At all events, the author has again thrown 
open to discussion, and to fiery debate, what was once consid- 
ered a closed chapter. The ‘‘Lost Cause’’ has not been driven 
back to Appomattox, but it will require at least three Young Con- 
federates to answer this brilliant attack upon the sacred institu- 
tions and beliefs of the South both Old and New. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 
Atlanta University. 


Richard Allen, Apostle of Freedom. By Charles H. Wesley. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 1935. Pp. 300. 
Price $2.15). 

The author, who is a professor of American history at Howard 
University, the author of the pioneer study, Negro Labor in the 
United States, and a former Guggenheim fellow, is well qualified 
to write this biography of ‘‘the first of the organizers of Negro 
unity and race solidarity in the United States.’’ In spite of the 
absence of any ‘‘large body of unused historical material about 
Allen,’’ the author by using contemporary pamphlets, periodicals, 
newspapers, conference minutes, and anti-slavery literature, has 
presented an interesting work that will not have to be done again. 

Allen was born a slave in Philadelphia, February 14, 1760. For- 
tunately, his period of bondage was served under fairly decent 
masters—men who saw in him a certain determination and ag- 
gressiveness and were willing to help him. At the age of seven- 
teen, he ‘‘experienced the religious change which the Methodist 
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denomination had made popular as ‘‘conversion.’’ In the same 
year, 1777, Allen was able to purchase his freedom, after which 
he faced the hardships that confronted the free Negro in the 
North. 

The American Revolution did not lead Allen to revolutionary 
doctrines because his early Quaker environment probably influ- 
enced his attitude. His time during the war, was spent in working 
and preaching. Following the war, however, he traveled in Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. He was present 
at the first conference resulting in the organization of American 
Methodism which met in Baltimore December 24, 1784, and which 
elected Asbury and Coke as bishops. During these early years of 
freedom, from 1775 to 1785, his resulting contacts with such 
Methodist leaders as Freeborn Garrettson, Francis Asbury, Ben- 
jamin Abbott and others, contributed to his informal education, 
his preparation for his work as a leader in the economic and re- 
ligious development of his people, and imbued him with the spirit 
that dominated the revolt of American Methodism from Anglican 
Methodism. This spirit later produced Allen’s revolt of Negro 
Methodism from white Methodism. This revolt germinated when 
the zealous efforts ‘‘to bring the gospel to the lowly and unfortu- 
nate whether in fine buildings, private houses, barns, the streets 
or the fields’’ led to the increase in Negro membership which re- 
sulted in the establishment of discriminatory policies such as the 
‘‘Negro Pew’’ and separate services for Negroes. Allen’s desire 
to establish a church for Negroes, independent of ‘‘tyranny, op- 
pression, and insult,’’ led to the establishment of the first separate 
and Negro-controlled church organization in America. 

It is not generally known that the foundation of the first Epis- 
copalian and the first Methodist churches for Negroes originated 
in the Free African Society, for the formation of which Absalom 
Jones and Richard Allen were directly responsible. This society, 
established on April 12, 1787 was, according to the author, ‘‘the 
first step of the Negro people in the United States toward an or- 
ganized social life. The Free African Society was the first or- 
ganization by Negroes and for Negroes.’’ Because of religious 
differences among Negroes, this society also established ‘‘the first 
mutual aid society for Negroes in America.’’ Dr. Wesley further 
asserts ‘‘this was the first evidence which history affords of an or- 
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ganization for economic and social cooperation among Negroes of 
the Western World.’’ Similar societies were formed in other 
cities. Another objective of the society was to organize a church. 
The author makes mention of a special meeting of the Free Afri- 
ean Society in Philadelphia for the purpose of adopting a plan 
of church government. At a special meeting of the Free African 
Society in Philadelphia in 1791 only two members, Absalom Jones 
and Richard Allen, were in favor of the Methodist church, the 
majority voting in favor of the Church of England. Allen’s revolt 
was already evident in his attempt to call meetings contrary to 
the rules of the Free African Society. When Jones decided to 
line up with the majority, Allen was left alone. The author gives 
the reasons that led Allen to conclude that the Methodist religion 
was best suited for the Negro. At this point, Allen left the Free 
African Society, informing the group that he would not block any 
efforts on their part to erect a church. Dr. Wesley also points 
out that Allen declined the pastorate of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as proposed by the majority members of the Society, be- 
cause he was a Methodist. This church, known at first as the ‘‘St. 
Thomas African Church,’’ and later as the ‘‘African Episcopal 
Church of St. Thomas,’’ was dedicated July 7, 1794. In the 
meantime, Allen was laying plans for an African Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church. In laying the foundation for the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Allen was virtually alone, being continu- 
ally opposed by the Free African Society and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Finally, however, on July 17, 1794, Allen 
and his few followers dedicated the ‘‘Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church’’ in Philadelphia. This group agreed to ‘‘con- 
tinue in union with and subject to the government of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in all ecclesiastical affairs 
except the right to church property.’? Membership, however, was 
to be confined to ‘‘descendants of the African race, in order that 
they might have the capacity to vote.’’ In 1799 Allen was or- 
dained a deacon by Bishop Asbury of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—the first Negro in the United States to be thus recog- 
nized by that body. Thus Allen carried out partly his philosophy 
which was ‘‘to organize the people of Negro descent for their own 
maintenance and advancement in America.’’ A separate church 
for Negroes had been created because of the ‘‘cowardice and com- 
promise’’ of white religious leaders on the question of slavery and 
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racial prejudice. Subsequently, complete independence was won 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1816 and Allen was 
elected bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church—the 
first Negro bishop in the United States. 

In the next decade, the African Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
came a permanent organization with definite plans of reaching 
*‘thousands of the unchurched of the African race.’’ The im- 
portant role of the Negro church in education, foreign missions 
work, and in the general uplift of the Negro was thus inaugurated 
by Richard Allen, who took a keen interest in such questions as the 
colonization of free Negroes, the status of the free Negro in the 
Middle Atlantic States, the anti-slavery movement and the 
economic aspects of his racial group. 

The following errors should be corrected: Page 28, ‘‘1774’’ 
should be ‘‘1784;’’ page 257, ‘‘gold-headed can’’ should be 
‘‘eane.’’ On page 11 the author states, ‘‘Until he was twenty 
years of age, Richard Allen lived as a slave. ..’’ This is impos- 
sible if he were born in 1760 and purchased his freedom in 1777. 

Aside from these minor errors, this book is a notable contribu- 
tion to the history of the independent church movement in Ameri- 
ca, and the independence of the Negro church in America, and 
the role of leadership of that church. It should, therefore, in- 
terest not only students of Negro history but students of American 
history. 

CLARENCE BAcoTE 
Atlanta University. 


Negro Politicians. Harold F. Gosnell. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, Pp. xxxi, 404.) 


For some years now the tendency in the study of politics has 
been to supplant the legalistic and philosophical approach with 
the realistic. The demand for scientific studies has been increas- 
ingly insistent. No better field for the realistic approach and the 
application of the scientific method can be found than that of 
municipal polities. In this study of Negro political activity Dr. 
Gosnell leads the reader to believe that he has scrupulously ad- 
hered to the scientific attitude. His stated purpose is ‘‘to describe 
in realistic fashion the struggle of a minority group to advance its 
status by political methods.’’ The author has approached his task 
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without emotion and with singular objectivity. In his five-year 
quest for materials he has utilized the services of a number of 
graduate student research assistants, several of whom were Negro. 
The result is an honest and very creditable exposition of how the 
Negroes came to Chicago from the South in large numbers, and, 
despite social and economic segregation, readily adapted them- 
selves to the demands of machine-politics in this great mid-western 
metropolis. The reader may well regret, however, that American 
municipal politics in general, and Chicago politics in particular, 
present such an unwholesome political example for the Negroes to 
follow. 

This study is highly significant to Negroes if for no other rea- 
son than that it gives the lie to one of the most fictitious southern 
alibis in respect to Negro disfranchisement. Apologists for the 
South, admitting the rarity of Negro voting, frequently add to 
their denial of deliberate disfranchisement the explanation that 
Negroes do not vote in the South because they are politically 
apathetic. Dr. Gosnell’s book very pointedly indicates that this 
indictment cannot be sustained where, as in Chicago, the Negro is 
not prohibited and intimidated in his political activity. 


To quote the author: 


‘*Tf it can be shown that a large proportion of the col- 
ored voters in Chicago came from the far South where the 
participation of Negroes in politics is very slight, then it is 
reasonable to conclude that the migrant Negro leaves his 
political apathy behind when he comes north or else he was 
not as apathetic as he was reported to be.’’ 


There is, of course, excellent reason for the Negro to take ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity to participate in polities. 
No other group in the society has greater need of those services 
such as public education, sanitation, fire and police protection, 
which only the state can render. No other group must lean upon 
the state more heavily for relief from every variety of oppression 
and injustice. It is perhaps unfortunate, therefore, that Dr. 
Gosnell has limited his study to a consideration of only the actual 
participation of Negroes in Chicago politics. He has undertaken 
no full discussion of the kind and quantity of governmental serv- 
ices secured by Chicago Negroes as a reward for their political 
efforts. In fact, the author suggests in his conclusion that these 
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rewards are not as great as one might suspect them to be. He 
writes : 
“‘Under the existing political system the Negroes secured 
about as many concrete benefits from the government as 
most other minority groups. However, because their needs 
were greater, these benefits were not sufficient.’’ 


The book begins with a rather scanty review of the history of 
the Negro’s participation in American polities, and an analysis of 
the population inhabiting Chicago’s famed ‘‘Black Belt.’’ The 
reader is then acquainted with the careers of the outstanding 
political personalities, black and white, the operation of the politi- 
cal machines in their efforts to corral the Negro vote, and the 
appointive and elective positions won by Chicago Negroes as a 
result of the political power of their group. There are graphical 
descriptions of the methods employed by Big Bill Thompson, the 
‘‘Second Lincoln,’’ to monopolize the Negro vote in the period 
which Professor Merriam has aptly dubbed the ‘‘Big Fix.’’ Simi- 
lar attention is devoted to the careers of such other Negro vote- 
getters as Len Small and Martin B. Madden, and to such Negro 
political figures as Edward H. Wright, the ‘‘Iron Master,’’ and 
former Congressman Oscar DePriest, the ‘‘ Militant Organizer.’’ 

In truth, this chronicle has a familiar ring to the student of 
American government. It is quite like the many accounts of the 
political histories of foreign groups in our American cities. It is 
not startling to learn that the Negro politician merely adopted the 
existing political patterns; there was no reason to hope that he 
would do otherwise. Black candidates and black voters fell in 
line with the patronage system. Today patronage is as necessary 
to win Negro votes as to win white. Money can buy Negro votes 
in Chicago just as it has always been able to buy white votes there 
and elsewhere in the country. It is significant, however, that in 
attempting to cash in on his political effort, the Chicago Negro has 
been severely handicapped by the traditional racial stereotypes. In 
consequence, the Negro’s cut of the patronage melon has consisted 
largely of menial jobs, such as the laboring and janitorial. A com- 
paratively small number of more or less desirable jobs have been 
given to Negroes, but the author points out that the post-office still 
offers the greatest opportunity for employment. There also has 
been a certain psychological advantage for the group in the form 
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of increased prestige. But, on the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that the Negro has been excluded from other typical and valuable 
rewards of such activity because the political organizations of the 
race were unable to profit from the more lucrative varieties of 
local graft common to Chicago. Dr. Gosnell points out that there 
were no Negro contracting firms to receive juicy contracts from 
the city; no Negro banks doing city-wide business; no Negro real 
estate men who operated on a broad basis; and no Negroes in the 
responsible administrative posts affording the greatest opportunity 
for spoils. 

On the whole, the story is not particularly flattering to the 
Chicago Negro. The Negro voter joined the white in supporting 
such discredited politicians as Lorimer, Thompson, Small, and 
Smith. Negro ward-heelers are found to be just as crude as 
white; Negro demagogues employ the same political hocus-pocus 
as white. The racial identity and the dominant interests of the 
voting constituents are important to the demagogue only insofar 
as they aid him to determine the variety of vote-winning rabbits 
to be pulled out of his political hat. Big Bill Thompson could 
walk before an audience of Chicago Negroes with brazen confi- 
dence in their support, because he had sold them the legend of 
‘‘Big Bill, the Black Benefactor.’’ A white Frenchman running 
for office against the Senegalese Diagne at Dakar, boasted of his 
‘“Native blood’’ in order to capture native votes. The pattern of 
vote-getting is universal; only the campaign speeches differ. 

The book reveals chauvinism as a vital influence upon Negro 
voters. It has often occurred in Chicago, however, that the Ne- 
gro politician is restrained in his candidacy by his friendship and 
loyalty toward sympathetic white office-holders. It was, for ex- 
ample, this attitude toward Martin Madden that so long delayed 
the coming of the first Negro Congressman to Washington from 
Chicago. Nevertheless, racial chauvinism has frequently been 
substituted for the usual requirements for election to office in a 
metropolitan city like Chicago. The white candidate must ordi- 
narily depend upon large campaign funds, support by at least 
part of the daily press, and political experience. The Negro can- 
didate, however, has found it possible to construct his political 
support upon the Negro press, the economic and professional 
groups of the race, the fraternal, military and racial organiza- 
tions, and the Negro churches. These are all woven together by 
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the thread of race consciousness. It is also true, however, that 
the race factor in politics works in a vicious circle and is often 
something of a boomerang to the race candidate. According to 
Dr. Gosnell, the Negro candidate in Chicago today encounters an 
increasing race consciousness on the part of the white voters. 
Thus it is much more difficult for a Negro to win a county-wide or 
city-wide office. Still another regrettable feature of the racial 
picture of Chicago polities is found in the intensifying animosity 
directed toward the Negro voters by such other minority groups 
in the city as the Irish, the Jews and the Italians. 

At times Dr. Gosnell seems to lean over backwards in his 
desire to make a fair appraisal of the Chicago Negro’s political 
activity. It is only a left-handed compliment to say, for instance, 
that ‘‘corruption and ballot thievery are as common in white as 
in colored neighborhoods’’; or to present an implicit apology for 
petty, grafting, self-seeking Negro politicians by explaining that 
they merely adopted the ‘‘general patterns of behavior’’ of the 
white politicians. In truth, to say that the Negro politician was 
often no better than the average white politician of Chicago, is to 
damn him. Certainly it is no praiseworthy achievement for 
Negroes to supplement the already sordid pages of American 
municipal politics. 

The motives which brought the Negro to Chicago were chiefly 
economic. Undoubtedly, the picture which the author has here 
attempted to portray would be clearer if he had chosen to present 
more pointedly the relationship between the political activity of 
the Chicago Negro and his economic condition. 

J. BUNCHE 
Howard University 


Shadow of the Plantation. By Charles S. Johnson. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 215. Price $2.50.) 


This book is intended to portray realistically the life of a rural 
Negro community under the influence of the plantation economy. 
The community selected was the total lower third of Macon Coun- 
ty, Alabama, in one of the familiar ‘‘black belts.’’ Six hundred 
and twelve families, comprising 2,432 persons were studied by the 
author and his staff of several skilled field assistants. Although 
Professor Johnson is unwilling that general conclusions concern- 
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ing Negro rural life as a whole should be formulated from his 
findings, he does believe this to be a fair sample of a plantation 
community. The portrait he gives is almost unrelieved in its 
grimness. 

In his introduction, Robert E. Park states that ‘‘realistic de- 
scriptions of manners and customs are always likely to be a little 
shocking.’’ To make these intelligible Prof. Johnson relates them 
to the plantation tradition, once dominant, and, for all of its ap- 
parent sickly state, still powerful. In popular myth the planta- 
tion of slavery was Arcadian. Certain beneficiaries try even to 
glorify the present survival of the system. Shadow of the Planta- 
tion will hardly comfort these. This sunny South is, in its hu- 
man aspects, darkly overcast; stars fall over this belt of Alabama 
not in glamour, but in shame. The shadow cast by the planta- 
tion is far-reaching and dismal. 

Family life, as in slavery, is disorganized. The family is ma- 
triarchal. Early marriages, since they break up the earning power 
of the unit, are discouraged, but illegitimacy is casually accepted, 
since more children mean more hands for picking cotton. Adop- 
tions are frequent; family cohesiveness is more economic than af- 
fectionate. Separations are common, but divorce, coming as it 
does from the outside world, is little understood and practiced. 
The code of respectability is lax; the people are too subjected to 
economic pressure and the weight of the slave-past for anything 
else. In this isolation, so similar to the frontier, the landlord 
supplants the law. 

As there is a premium on large families, so there is a penalty 
upon literacy. Schooling is disgracefully inadequate. In this 
county, over thirteen times as much is expended upon the edu- 
cation of the white child as upon that of the Negro. Attendance 
at school fluctuates with the working season. Many of the chil- 
dren cannot attend because of insufficient clothing; there is no 
bus conveyance; two of the children walk fourteen miles to school 
daily. Sanitation and playgrounds are luxuries to be paid for by 
the Negroes of the community. Fourteen is the age of wholesale 
dropping out of school. The churches are backward, exercising 
little social control, and confirming the submissiveness. 

The expected bucolic pleasures are few and monotonous; sex 
and violence become the chief outlets. The homes are generally 
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ramshackle two-room cabins, uninhabitable except for people in- 
ured to the system. The diet is constant and poor: salt meat, 
corn or flour bread, syrup or sorghum, few or no vegetables, since 
“*greens are feverish,’’ little milk, since few families own cows. 
Nutritional disorders are common. These, together with violence 
and infectious diseases, reap heavily. Medical care is largely un- 
known, the planter having less investment in his slave’s health 
than the slave-owner; and the folk-pharmacopoeia, while exten- 
sive, is chiefly valueless. The people die, with good reason. 

Prof. Johnson insists that all is not exploitation. The struggle 
to buttress a collapsing system is desperate. As one Negro puts 
it, ‘‘I ask landlord to ’vance me a pair of overalls, and he say 
he needs overalls hisself.’’ Share-croppers and landlords both 
blame the system: to the share-cropper the landlord is the system, 
to the landlord it is the capital of the banks. The circle is vicious. 
Yet Shadow of the Plantation reveals a very great exploitation, 
both actual and potential. As the author says the advantage is 
always with the white landlord. He dictates the terms and keeps 
the books. And it is to his advantage to discourage home-owning, 
or to make it as onerous as tenancy, to terrorize, drive away, or 
kill any Negro who is ambitious and manly. Finding it so diffi- 
cult to achieve decency himself, he can view only with hostility 
efforts toward decency on the part of his croppers. Unjust set- 
tlements are the rule, rather than the exception. Absolute de- 
pendence upon his will and law, easy-going trustfulness, are the 
high virtues for Negroes. Nothing remains for the Negro except 
to succumb or leave. It is no wonder that the people are fatalis- 
tically resigned, ‘‘muffled in a vast apathy.’’ As one phrases it: 
‘‘Ain’t make nothin’, don’t speck nothin’ till I die.’’ 

Though equipped with tables and charts, the book, for the re- 
viewer, was richest in its first-rate illustrations, with their re- 
vealing captions, and the reported conversations of the folk. Pro- 
fessor Park writes that ‘‘a good many of the remarks... . 
might have been written by Julia Peterkin, or Du Bose Hey- 
ward.’’ The reviewer has seen in their pages nothing so good as 
some of these comments. E. g. ‘‘Do it leak in here? No, it don’t 
leak in here, it jest rains in here and leak outdoors’... . ‘‘That 
was all I made and he tuck that. Said he satisfied when he got 
all that.’’.. . . ‘‘We farm 60 acres and pays $150 for rent... . 
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I come out jest $175 in the hole.’’.... ‘‘My husband was groan- 
ing all night in his sleep. Say, Lord, that po’ mule ain’t had 
nothing to eat and I ain’t got nothing to feed him.’”’... . ‘‘Me 
and my wife ain’t had a string of nothing ter wear in two years.’’ 
.... ‘‘White folks take it when they git ready and you looking 
right at them.’’.... ‘‘People been making enough cotton here to 
be double millionaires.’’ ... . ‘‘See, when a fella’s got a gun in 
your face you gotter take low or die.’’ 

These bits of folk-speech, bearing witness to an ironic aware- 
ness, are some of the few gleams that dart across the shadow. 
Others are the devotion to education on the part of a few: two 
families have a hundred volumes in addition to the usual Bible, 
mail-order catalogues, and almanacs, and one mother has on her 
wall pictures of her two boys in cap and gown. But the book is a 
sober one, and sobering. Professor Johnson set description as his 
purpose, and this he achieved. At the conclusion he suggests as 
a way out comprehensive planning, ‘‘the need of a complete re- 
organization of agriculture, particularly in the Cotton Belt, in 
respect to both production and distribution.’’ This is merely men- 
tioned, not developed. Until that consummation, it seems, the peo- 
ple in the shadow of the plantation are slated to endure dark days. 


Srertine A. Brown 


Negro History in Thirteen Plays. By Willis Richardson and May 
Miller. (Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 1935. 
Pp. 353. Price $3.15.) 


This collection of plays undertakes to dramatize the achieve- 
ments of the Negro in Africa and America in the sense that such 
characters as herein portrayed have made their careers typical of 
the development and progress of the people of African blood. 
This effort is intended to harmonize more closely with the panor- 
ama of the Negro in the modern world, than the former work of 
Willis Richardson, known as Plays and Pageants from the Infe 
of the Negro. Two of these plays of the new collection are taken 
from Africa, one from Europe, three from the West Indies, and 
the remaining from the United States. Five of these dramatiza- 
tions are the productions of Willis Richardson and four of Mae 
Miller, joint authors of this work. Two of these plays, however, 
were written by Georgia Douglas Johnson, better known as a poet; 
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one by Helen Webb Harris, a teacher in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, and one by Randolph Edmonds, who 
has already made an impression on the public with his various 
dramatizations of Negro life and history. 

With the dramatizations of the life of Samory, the hero of 
Soudan, and that of Menelik, the great Emperor of Abyssinia, a 
limited insight is given to the background of the Negro in Africa. 
When more broadly dramatized, however, this representation must 
inelude Moshesh, Chaka, El-Hadj Omar, Behanzin and Primpeh. 
The public, however, will welcome these two African plays because 
they are new and, while inadequate, will fill a long-felt want in 
directing the attention of the Negro to the significance of his racial 
background. From the point of view of presenting a picture of 
the Negro in Europe the book may be considered as merely a step 
in the right direction. The Elder Dumas is presented here and in 
all of the color which his life showed, but it is expected that in 
another book of plays that there will be dramatizations also of 
such as Anton Wilhelm Amo, the professor of philosophy, at 
Wittenberg ; of Juan Latino, the poet and Latin scholar of Spain; 
of Angelo Soliman, the distinguished soldier in the employ of the 
Holy Roman Emperor, and of many others of distinction whose 
lives complete this picture. The authors of these productions as- 
sert that they are alive to the situation and their intention is to ex- 
tend these plays to include a larger number of heroes and heroines 
of African blood. 

In the case of the West Indies the authors covered more 
ground. In basing two of these plays, ‘‘Christophe’s Daugh- 
ters’’ and ‘‘Genifrede’’ upon the history of Haiti, the authors 
may be criticised as giving too much prominence to that particu- 
lar country when there are so many other thousands of Negroes 
in the West Indies and Latin America whose story is unknown 
or not appreciated by us in the United States. The history of the 
Negroes in the Virgin Islands, for example, is very romantic. 
Very appropriately, however, one of these playwrights did under- 
take to dramatize in proper style the brilliant career of Antonio 
Maceo, the Cuban martyr, who next to Gomez was largely re- 
sponsible for the independence of that island. His career is 
nearer to us and is therefore more extensively appreciated than 
those of others farther removed, for example, like that of Hen- 
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riques Dias, who served in the same way the Brazilian nation in 
their fight against the Dutch in the seventeenth century. 

The plays based upon the history of the Negroes in the United 
States appear to be better distributed. They deal with Crispus At- 
tucks, Nat Turner, William and Ellen Craft, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth and Frederick Douglass. Around these lives these 
playwrights have interwoven most of the salient facts of the his- 
tory of the Negro in the United States. They have not always 
been restricted to actual facts. In some cases the imagination has 
been drawn upon as a means to an end. The book, however, does 
not abound in any gross exaggeration and should find a place in 
all institutions of learning where an effort is being made to teach 
the Negro out of his own background. For this timely service 
which these authors have rendered the public is very much in- 
debted. 

Students of Negro life may see in the production of a book 
like this the dawn of the Negro in the drama as envisaged by the 
writer of the introduction. Lamenting the fact that the Negroes 
have not shown sufficient interest in the opportunities for drama- 
tizing their own life, this writer expresses the hope that Negroes 
like the French under the leadership of Moliére and the roman- 
ticists will some day awake likewise. At present the Negro is only 
helping the American stage to belittle his achievements. The fault 
is not in that the Negro on the American stage is caricatured, for 
all elements of the population have done things which lend to this 
sort of dramatization, but the Negro is held down exclusively to 
minstrelsy and buffoonery. He is thought of as having no other 
development. Since the Negroes are trained thus to regard 
themselves as of this type only, their large numbers in a com- 
munity do not supply a public for support of dramatization on 
a higher level. The Americanized or Europeanized Negro is 
much more highly entertained by the dramatization of distin- 
guished Europeans in the role of harlots and murderers than 
by that of Africans as patriots and heroes. 

Slowly, however, as supported by statistics, the modernized 
Negro is gradually learning to think for himself and to see his- 
tory from a new point of view; and the white man himself is be- 
ginning to see the mistake of glorifying the strong who have 
triumphed over the weak by mere might of brute force. Now and 
then the stage sees fit to portray happiness in the hovel rather 
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than look eternally to the palace. In America we are still exalting 
the slaveholder rather than the unoffending enslaved; but even 
here some light can be seen far ahead. The man long portrayed 
as rightfully in possession of the earth has not given the best ac- 
count of his stewardship, and the man far down is rising to power. 
With the change the Negro is being thought of in the picture, and 
the proper presentation of it will not come from the resolutions 
passed at indignation meetings but from poets and dramatists who 
use their art to introduce the world to a new scene. This is the 
great opportunity of playwrights of this type. The field is invit- 
ing. The work has just begun. A much larger number will be 
required to advance the effort. 
W. G. C. 


The Story of the Negro Retold. By Carter Godwin Woodson. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1935. Pp. 
302. Price $2.15.) 


This book contains twelve chapters, each having from two to 
six subdivisions, and it is replete with illustrations, mostly of the 
pictorial type. There is an extensive, as well as illuminating, ap- 
pendix. At the conclusion of each chapter appears first, a series of 
project and problem questions; and, second, a three-fold bibliog- 
raphy, one for the students, one for the instructor, and source ma- 
terial. The text is to be used as a semester’s work in high school, 
and the students should have had at least one year of history as a 
background upon which to base this study. The reviewer feels 
that there should be considerable historical maturity on the part 
of the high school pupil in order to appreciate fully this text. 

The first chapter, ‘‘ Africans Transplanted,’’ is a distinct con- 
tribution to the field of history. After stating why historians, 
for the most part, have neglected Africa, the author not only 
shows that there are various racial types in Africa but proves 
that the African has made definite progress by learning the use 
of iron and thus giving ‘‘the world one of the greatest boons 
in history’’ (p. 7), by the developing of the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture, and by their commercial intercourses influencing the 
Greeks and incidentally the modern world. The African was the 
first to domesticate the sheep, goat and cow; he had a sort of 
communistie form of government. Eventually, however, the Afri- 
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can was deprived of his freedom by Europeans who systematized 
both the traffic in men and the exploitation of them on the plan- 
tations, and captives were sold to slavers and carried to the West 
Indies and America. After being well established it required 
a long struggle to overthrow the institution, and the story is 
briefly told. The reviewer feels, however, that in connection with 
the anti-slavery effort such luminaries as John Woolman, Ralph 
Sandiford and Benjamin Lay, as oppositionists to slavery, should 
have been mentioned by the author. 

In this connection the author does not properly treat the un- 
derground railroad, an institution planned, and operated by 
the abolitionists. He discusses it as a somewhat independent ef- 
fort on the part of the slave and neither explains its mode of 
operation, and its complicated set-up, nor does he discuss the un- 
wholesome effects it had on the slavery system and the part it 
played in widening the sectional gap and hastening secession and 
ultimate civil strife. The other strong weapon of the abolition- 
ists, ‘‘abolitionists material in the mails,’’ he ignores entirely 
save for the expressions, ‘‘The slave states, however, did suceced 
in having the United States mail searched for abolition literature. 
Postmasters refused to deliver it that some of the attacks on 
slavery by persons outside of the aggrieved states might be 
stopped’’ (p. 137). 

In his discussion of ‘‘Reconstruction’’ the author presents 
facts and points of view mentioned by historians. He points out 
the restricted sense in which reconstruction is usually regarded 
and mentions the fact that actual reconstruction was social and 
economic in that it ‘‘began in the school houses, not in the state 
houses’’ (p. 165). The Ku Klux Klan is treated, but no mention 
is made of the Union League of America and its relation to the 
Negro. 

The author is not unmindful of the defects of the Negro and 
points out their disregard of health conditions and gives reasons 
for high mortality rate among the race. In the fields of medicine, 
dentistry and pharmacy the Negro is handicapped by poverty, 
while the lawyer is even in a worse plight. Speaking of the Negro 
clergymen, Dr. Woodson observes that the Negroes do not have 
too many preachers, but there are many ‘‘false prophets, im- 
posters and exploiters who use the church for selfish purposes.’’ 
However, he does not disregard the progress made by the church. 
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With regard to the schools, he says that the Negro is trained away 
from his people. He has not studied their background and his 
training has been in the education and history of other people. 
Hence, when he goes to teach his people without special training, 
he must proceed in a hit-or-miss fashion. New remedies are then 
suggested as means of decreasing the defects discernible in 
the race. 

The text is a challenge to those who accuse the Negro of being 
a negligible factor in the world of science, art, religion, inven- 
tion, ete., and without a tradition. The work is an objective treat- 
ment of the history, achievements, handicaps and defects of a peo- 
ple, unsung and unheralded and proves beyond doubt that the 
Negro has made his contributions in the economic development of 
the country, in poetry and in developing in the United States 
the most popular music of the modern era. The author also has 
coordinated the history of the race with that of other races and 
has shown the inter-dependence of races one upon the other, re- 


gardless of color. 
E. DEeLorus PRESTON, JR. 


Vers les Terres Hostiles de l’Ethiopie. By Henry de Montfried. 
(Paris: Editions Bernard Grasset, 1933. Pp. 264. Price 15 fr.) 


Ethiopie XX*¢ Siécle. By Henriette Celarié. (Paris: Librarie 
Hachette, 1934. Pp. 252. Price 12 fr.) 


Les Flambeurs d’Hommes. By Marcel Griaule, with an Introduc- 
tion by S. Charléty. (Paris: Calmann-Levy Editeurs, 1935. 


Pp. 205. Price 12 fr.) 


L’Afrique Noire. By Jacques Weulersse, Agrégé de 1’Université. 
(Paris: A. Fayard et Compagnie, 1934. Pp. 484. Price 25 fr.) 
To understand such a definitive work as Weulersse’s l’ Afrique 

Noire and its bearing on the present African situation one needs 

to bring to this task such a knowledge of Africa as may be ob- 

tained from various productions of writers who have had expe- 

riences in that land and in some way have recorded their im- 

pressions. With the exception of F. E. Work’s Ethiopia the 

numerous current books on Abyssinia, like those of Colonel C. F. 

Rey and Ladislaos Farrago, record mainly imperfect observations 
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published to exploit a gullible people who until a few months ago 
did not know that there was an Ethiopia. The serious reader will 
not tarry very long with Ethiopie Moderne by the Comtesse de 
Jumilhae, for, although entertainingly written, the author does 
not penetrate the innermost secrets of that land of mystery. Only 
a few persons will peruse André Armandy’s novel La Voie sans 
Disque, for the places and peoples worked into his brief story may 
be observed to better effect in the books of travel already avail- 
able. Henri Rebeaud’s Chez le Roi des Rois d’Ethiopie, a book of 
travel, introduces one to a more realistic atmosphere in accounting 
for a voyage on the Red Sea and the trip from Jibuti across the 
desert of Somali, to Dire-Dawa, and toward the high plateaus of 
Ethiopia. He found among the people Oriental types paralleling 
those depicted in the stories of Pierre Loti; and finally he saw 
‘‘La Nouvelle Fleur,’’ the perfume of which a modern man would 
not enjoy. Rebeaud’s descriptions of the daily life of the Abys- 
sinians are pointed and brief with some help from its twelve pages 
of illustrations. Here it may be interesting to note that Rebeaud 
has recently produced another work of this sort entitled Au 
Service du Negus. This author, however, does not seem to rise to 
the level of a much more serious book of travel in Ethiopia pro- 
duced by Jean d’Esme as A Travers l’Empire de Menelik, pub- 
lished about six years ago. The latter gave his experiences in 
more detail and in more romantic language, and illustrated the 
work with seventy-three engravings touching every aspect of the 
life of the Ethiopian people. Less satisfactory as a book of travel 
is Alexandre Liano’s Ethiope, Empire des Négres Blancs. Starting 
with an exposition of the character of the country, its feudal sys- 
tem, its government, varying elements of its population, languages, 
riches, religion and superstitions, the author takes up the cities, 
the imperial palace, the seats of the provincial rulers, their method 
of warfare, the attitude toward women and such efforts toward 
modern improvements made by Menelik and his successor as the 
abolition of slavery. 

In perusing these books of travel it is well to bear in mind the 
service rendered by another author as early as 1925. This was 
Pierre-Alype, a traveller in Abyssinia, who produced as the result 
of his tour l’Empire des Negus de la Reine de Saba a la Société 
des Nations, with an introduction by Senator Henry de Jouvenel, 
a French delegate to the League of Nations. Writing at the time 
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when the outside world knew little of Ethiopia, the author devoted 
more space than do others of today to the history of the country. 
He was nearer to the time of Theodore and Menelik and had much 
to say about developments under those monarchs. The legend as 
to the descent of the Amharic, the ruling tribe, from the offspring 
of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, is given; and the Semitic 
strain which, in spite of their deep color, leads the author to 
classify as white natives who in America would be humiliated at 
every turn for not having one hundred per cent Caueasian blood. 

With the four works immediately before us, then, the reader 
properly enlightened by these already noted will not need to toil 
so long as would otherwise be necessary to understand Ethiopia. 
Henry de Monfried’s Vers les Terres Hostiles de l’Ethiopie, the 
first of these, is another book of travel but of a later date—1933. 
This work is not as detailed as that of Jean d’Esme, but the 
author writes with freedom about persons and things which by 
this time had become better known to Europeans. He discusses 
Menelik, Lidj Yassu, and Ras Tafari as men with measures. His 
travels in that country were not so extensive as those of his prede- 
cessors, but he gives a vivid impression of what he observed. The 
excellent illustrations used serve to deepen the impressions which 
the author undertakes to leave. 

Henriette Celarié, already known in America as the author of 
Nos Fréres Noirs, appears again in Ethiopie XX° Siécle, another 
work of travel. Her observations are noted under such captions as 
‘‘Harrar the Mussulman,’’ ‘‘Flaneries dans Harrar,’’ ‘‘Le Baiser 
aux Lepreux,’’ and ‘‘Un Complot en Ethiopie.’’ Taking up in 
more detail the customs of the people, the author records such as 
an Ethiopian dinner, a native marriage, and a journey in the 
mountains. Noted also are such manifestations as the relations of 
the tribes, especially the Somali and Danakils, and the results of 
French influence in this quarter. On the whole, however, this 
work of travel does not add much new material, and it does not 
penetrate spheres noted by others who have visited those parts. 
This book is not illustrated. 

Les Flambeurs d’Hommes, the winner of the Gringoire Prize 
in 1935, is the production of Marcel Griaule, who is best known 
by his discoveries on two expeditions into Africa, the first one of 
1928-1929 into Abyssinia, and the other of 1931-1933 from Dakar 
to Jibuti. This book is an account of the first mission. To appre- 
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ciate this work, as suggested by S. Charléty, the writer of the 
introduction thereto, one needs to study in the Museum of Eth- 
nography and in the Trocadero in Paris the numerous objects 
collected on these tours, especially the three and a half thousand 
exhibited in the Trocadero—notations of customs of natives, of 
their languages and dialects, manuscripts, sculptures, paintings, 
recorded music, animals, and the like. 

This book may serve as an introduction to Griaule’s work; and 
it is written in the language of the people who are not scientifi- 
cally trained. The author, as this book shows, not only covered 
more ground than the other travelers herein noted but penetrated 
those parts more deeply. He did not restrict himself to the rail- 
road and the few cities along the way. He went wherever he 
believed the field would yield the facts with which to complete 
the picture of Ethiopia and Northeast Africa. In this work, then, 
will be observed the impressions of a traveler enlightened by the 
observations of a scientist. We may not agree with all the con- 
clusions reached by Griaule or with what he sometimes says by in- 
nuendo, but we must give consideration to all the findings of this 
scientist. 

With such an appreciation of the French interest and point of 
view with respect to Africa as seen through the travelers and 
scholars noted above, the student of that background may be pre- 
pared to grasp the thought in the still more serious work, 
l’Afrique Noire by Jacques Weulersse. This book, however, is a 
geographical rather than a historical treatment of the so-called 
Dark Continent. The book, moreover, is geographical from the 
point of view of the natural endowment of the country. It is, 
according to the author, a treatment of people and things rather 
than a customary publication of colonial geography giving Euro- 
pean delimitations. Often a large tribe is subject to various 
European nations which in treating those coming under their 
jurisdiction give an imperfect and misleading picture in restrict- 
ing their efforts to colonial boundaries which have no scientific 
significance. This work is broad in that it is natural, economic 
and historical geography. 

Designating North Africa, Northeast Africa and parts of West 
Africa and the Sudan as ‘‘White Africa,’’ the author takes up 
first the continent viewed as a whole. He discusses its isolation, 
the ancients’ knowledge of that distant sphere, the islamization of 
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the land, and the opening up of the continent by the numerous 


explorers from Mungo Park to Henry M. Stanley. Africa, then, 
is seen as the natives had developed it. Holding to the theory of 
the dualism of ‘‘White Africa’’ and ‘‘Black Africa,’’ the author 
finds both unity and divergence in the soil, the heavens, the waters, 
the climate, the vegetation, the animal life, and the people. An 
apparent natural unity with a dualism in race. He points out 
where the two elements dwell but fails to account for the so-called 
sharply defined border line between ‘‘Black Africa’’ and ‘‘ White 
Africa.’’ Science does not actually show anything but variations 
of types as a result of race admixture which comes with immigra- 
tion and migration. There is no such thing as race in science, but 
this author does not regard this fact. 

Restricting his treatment to ‘‘Black Africa,’’ the author sets 
forth in detail the natural differences while not ignoring alto- 
gether the political divisions made by European nations in par- 
titioning the continent. The natural endowment of these divisions 
and the life and status of the ‘‘black people’’ inhabiting them 
come as his next task. West Africa, Central Africa, South Africa 
and what the author calls ‘‘Indian Africa’’ are projected upon 
the screen. He seems to be able to speak with more authority con- 
cerning that part of Africa dominated by the French. He does 
not do so well in treating those parts under the domination of the 
English and Belgians, for he had to rely upon the help of others 
supposedly versed in matters pertaining to those parts. For the 
average reader special interest will attach to the final outcome of 
European occupation as shown by the maps illustrating those di- 
visions or the partition of Africa. Illustrated also by such maps 
is the progress in economic imperialism made by the powers in 
control. The various maps and diagrams together with the other 
approaches herein mentioned combine to make this work on Africa 
an interesting treatise which must be taken into account. 

While the author, in conformity to recent tendencies among 
writers on Africa, undertakes to divide the continent into ‘‘ Black 
Africa’’ and ‘‘White Africa,’’ he does so apparently without 
prejudice; and, as pointed out elsewhere, he considers as white all 
apparently ‘‘coloured people’’ who have a considerable percentage 
of Caucasian blood from mainly Semitic sources. This becomes 
confusing when brought into juxtaposition with the American atti- 
tude of regarding as white only those persons who are known to 
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have no African blood at all. Yet we should note that in Weu- 
lersse’s brief treatment of Liberia on pages 215 and 216 he does 
not record a brilliant array of achievements except to pay a high 
tribute to the Krumen for their well developed physique, and 
their advancement shown in having known from time immemorial 
how to forge iron and to weave cotton. As to the future of Liberia 
this author does not seem to be very sanguine. His attitude is 
that Europe must control all Africa for the good of Europe. Black 
Africa, then, is standing across the path of progress except so far 
as it can be used as a means to this end. 


C. G. Woopson 
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Books or AMERICAN HISTORY 


In a mimeographed report of nine tables and figures together 
with a map showing the distribution of the Negro population of 
Missouri Mr. L. S. Curtis, statistician of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, has undertaken to show how the Negro population 
in a large number of important counties has changed during the 
last fifty years. The work seems to be well done. 

Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, assistant State Supervisor of Negro 
Education for Georgia, has produced a number of stories for chil- 
dren,—juvenile literature worked out to meet the needs of the 
lower grades now undertaking to penetrate the background of the 
Negro. It is hoped that these may be published soon in acceptable 
form for school use. 

Mr. A. S. Wilson, of the Central Colored High School of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has set the example of having all the grad- 
uates of his high school produce in acceptable literary form ora- 
tions and essays based upon the life and history of the Negro. 
These productions dealt with the contributions of the Negro to the 
economic life of America, to the literature, to the art, to the music, 
to science and to education. The young people themselves en- 
joyed the task and those who attended these exercises were agree- 
ably informed. 

In many of the C.C.C. settlements educational advisers have 
undertaken especially to give those to be trained instruction in the 
music, literature and history of the race on the presumption that 
what these men need most is inspiration, and such can come only 
from within. The educational advisers in some cases have had 
suitable books provided to facilitate these efforts. Pictures of Ne- 
groes have been secured to serve the same purpose. 

In Education of Negroes, a pamphlet published by the Rho 
Phi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity in New Orleans, 
appears a cut of William G. Brown, who was Superintendent of 
Public Education for Louisiana from 1872 to 1876. His achieve- 
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ments in this office are summarized on page 23. The other data 
deal with matters of a more recent period. 

The New York Age in celebrating its golden anniversary gives 
in a special edition a history of this journal and informing 
sketches of the editor and others who participated in the found- 
ing and the continuation of this weekly—T. Thomas Fortune, Jer- 
ome B. Peterson and Fred R. Moore. The entire issue is a striking 
demonstration of preserving valuable records and should serve as 
an example for those who neglect this duty. 

Works in sociology, about as numerous as in education as a 
rule, still come to greet the public. Willis D. Weatherford of the 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate School of Nashville, and Charles S. Johnson, 
of Fisk University, have undertaken to supply a program for 
race adjustment in producing, through Heath and Company of 
New York City, Adjustment of Whites and Negroes in the United 
States. Since these joint authors, one white and the other black, 
and both teachers in the South, have thus collaborated, it is senti- 
mentally proclaimed that this augurs well for the necessary co- 
operation of the races in the South. It should be remembered, 
however, that this is not the first case of such joint authorship, 
and the race problem is still with us in its worst form. 

In this same sphere of so-called race relations belong two im- 
portant publications brought out by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, Division of Research. One of these is On 
Relief, a work of twenty-one charts giving data for the years from 
1929 to 1935. The other is Siz Rural Problem Areas, which deals 
in more detail with the effort in all its ramifications throughout 
the backward districts. Of some importance also is the pamphlet 
produced by Harold Hoffsomer, of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, as Landlord-Tenant Relations and Relief in Alabama, pub- 
lished by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; and A. 
R. Mangus’s The Rural Negro on Relief, February, 1935, pub- 
lished by the same bureau. To this may be added a pamphlet 
entitled Who Are the Jobless? What Can They Do? This is a 
publication of the Works Progress Administration. 

It may be significant that while the Federal Government has 
been interested to the extent of producing such works as these 
herein noted Paul Green has brought out, through Harper and 
Brothers, his purpose novel, This Body Earth, based on the share- 
croppers. Going further into the past, Benjamin Burks Kendrick 
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and Alexander Matthews Arnett have brought out, through the 
University of North Carolina Press, The South Looks at Its Past, 
a reappraisal of Southern civilization and culture prior to the 
Civil War. Thirty-one papers on Culture in the South, edited by 
W. T. Couch, have appeared as a volume from the same press. In 
somewhat the same vein comes, from the Macmillan Company, 
Roger B. Taney, the chief justice who presided over the United 
States Supreme Court when it gave the Dred Scott decision, a 
work written by Carl Brent Swisher. 

Persons interested in human problems will be glad to learn 
that the life of the late Jane Addams has been elaborately pre- 
sented in a volume written by her nephew, James Weber Linn, 
and published by D. Appleton and Company, New York City. 
Along with this publication should be noted also the appearance 
of the biography of Julia C. Lathrop, written by Jane Addams 
herself but recently published. These women included the Negro 
along with all others in their program for the uplift of humanity. 
Their achievements are significant. 

Those interested especially in literature will enjoy the his- 
torical allusions in James Weldon Johnson’s Saint Peter Relates 
an Incident, brought out recently by the Viking Press of New 
York City. Similar interest may be aroused by the failure of G. 
Mack to treat adequately the African influence in his Paul Cézane, 
brought out by Alfred A. Knopf, New York City. History is 
somewhat perverted by an exaggeration of local color in the 
illustrated work, Jamaica Johnny, written by Berta and Elma 
Hader, and published by the Macmillan Company. 

Certain books dealing primarily with South will interest all 
students of the history of the Negro. From the press of the Dietz 
Printing Company in Richmond, Virginia, has come George P. 
Coleman’s Virginia Silhouettes: Contemporary Letters Concern- 
ing Negro Slavery in the State of Virgima, to Which Is Ap- 
pended a Dissertation on Slavery with a Proposal for the Gradual 
Abolition of It in the State of Virginia. Probably because of the 
discussion of the attitudes of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, 
Matthew T. Mellon’s Early American Views on Negro Slavery, 
published in Boston by the Meador Publishing Company, is more 
significant than the foregoing with respect to the treatment of 
slavery. Of some value also are the following: Gilbert Graffen- 
reid Glover’s Immediate Pre-Civil War Compromise Efforts, pub- 
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lished by the George Peabody College for Teachers; Howard 
Swiggett’s new edition of J. B. Jones’s A Rebel War Clerk’s 
Diary at the Confederate States’ Capital, brought out by the Old 
Hickory Bookshop in New York; J. F. C. Fuller’s Grant and 
Lee: a Study in Personality and Generalship, published by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons; and W. A. Cate’s Lucius Q. C. Lamar: Statesman 
of Secession and Reunion, from the University of North Carolina 
Press. 

Mr. J. Mason Brewer, instructor in history in the Booker T. 
Washington High School, of Dallas, Texas, has set a fine example 
of preserving local and family history in publishing recently 
through the Mathis Publishing Company of that city a book en- 
titled Negro Legislators of Texas. Under such captions as ‘‘ Eman- 
cipation,’’ ‘‘Reconstruction,’’ ‘‘Enfranchisement’’ ‘‘ Agencies 
Helping,’’ and ‘‘ Political Disfranchisement’’ the author has told 
the interesting story of such Negro political leaders as Matt 
Gaines, R. L. Smith, R. A. Kerr, N. H. Haller, Norris Wright 
Cuney, and others who sat in the constitutional convention follow- 
ing the Civil War and later served in the legislature of Texas and 
in other capacities during that stormy period. The style of the 
book and the treatment could have been improved, but Mr. Brewer 
has placed the public under obligation to him for the service he 
has rendered in the publication of valuable records. With persons 
like Mr. Brewer in action we may begin to believe that important 
records of the Negro will be preserved. 


ARTICLES IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


In the October issue of the Quarterly Journal, published under 
the editorship of Eugene Portlette Southall at the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, appeared the ad- 
dresses delivered at that institution on the occasion of the recent 
annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools. These speakers were Garnet C. Wilkinson, James 
A. Atkins, Eugene Kinckle Jones, Ambrose Caliver, James A. 
Bond, John W. Davis, Lawrence A. Oxley, and W. W. Sanders. 

School and Society published in its November issue of this 
year ‘‘The Education of the Negro in the United States, the 
Problem of Securing Equitable Educational Opportunity,’’ an 
address delivered by Professor Charles H. Thompson, of Howard 
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University, at the meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, from August 10 to 17, 1935, at the University of 
Oxford in England. 

Two other articles of historical as well as educational import 
should be noticed. While E. Wallace Moore, of Birmingham 
Southern College, discussed in the November issue of The Ele- 
mentary School Journal ‘‘Teaching Difficulties of White and Ne- 
gro Teachers,’’ Dennis H. Cooke and Lionel R. Brothers took up 
in the November issue of The Peabody Journal of Education ‘‘The 
Relation of Certain Factors to the Salaries of Negro Elementary 
School Teachers.”’ 

In the July issue of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly ap- 
peared ‘‘White Supremacy in the South: The Battle for Consti- 
tutional Government in New Orleans, July 30, 1866,’’ by Frances 
P. Burns; and ‘‘The White League in Louisiana and Its Partici- 
pation in Reconstruction Riots,’’ by H. Oscar Lestage, Jr. In 
this same sphere belongs also ‘‘The Attempt of William Howard 
Taft to Break the Solid South,’’ by E. Merlton Coulter, in the 
June issue of the Georgia Historical Quarterly. 

At the same time have appeared significant articles touch- 
ing differently the life and history of the Negro. Among these one 
finds Ethel Williams Kirby’s ‘‘The Quaker Efforts to Secure Civil 
and Religious Liberty,’’ in the December issue of the Journal of 
Modern History; W. W. Stevenson’s ‘‘California and the Com- 
promise of 1850,’’ in the June issue of the Pacific Historical Re- 
view; Lawrence F. Hill’s ‘‘The Confederate Exodus to Latin 
America,’’ in the October issue of Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly; and W. A. Russ’s ‘‘ Anti-Catholic Agitation during Recon- 
struction.”’ 

In an article entitled “Eugene O’Neill’s Symbolism,” by E. 
W. Parks, in the October-December issue of the Sewanee Review, 
some attention is given to a man concerned with the Negro theme. 
A thought from a writer of a different interest is set forth in an 
article in the July issue of the Journal of American Sociology by 
Dr. James A. Russell entitled ‘‘Father Divine, Holy Precipitator 
of Psychoses.’’ 

In the scientific field the Negro has been frequently men- 
tioned from various points of view. ‘‘Diseases in Haiti’’ by Dr. 
Camille Lherison appeared in the August number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s Health. In the 
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November issue of the Trained Nurse and Hospital Review the 
Negro is brought into the picture along with others in Jewel W. 
Thrasher’s ‘‘ Psychology in the Rural Hospital.’’ She gives from 
her experience in the Fraser-Ellis Hospital in Dothan, Alabama, 
how the voodoo practices of Negroes brought over from their past 
interferes today with the preservation of their health. In the 
July-September issue of the American Journal of Physical An- 
thropology William K. Gregory discusses ‘‘ Williston’s Law Re- 
lating to the Evolution of the Skull Bones in the Vertebrates ;’’ 
Leo W. Lloyd, ‘‘The Renal Artery in Whites and American Ne- 
groes;’’ and Robert Bennett Bean, ‘‘Hair and Eye Color in Old 
Virginians.’’ 
Books ON AFRICA 


A large proportion of the books on Africa treat of Abyssinia, 
and some of them of hurried production are to exploit the public 
rather than serve as definitive treatments. From Paris have come 
André Armandy’s La Désagréable Partie de Campagne—Incur- 
sion en Abyssinie, Capitaine Jean Bruneteau’s Des Pyramides au 
*“Guebi’’ du Négus, Henri Rebaud’s Au Service du Négus, and 
M. Lachin and D. Wellachew’s L’Ethiopie et son Destin. In Eng- 
lish we note the appearance of F. White’s The Abyssinian Dis- 
pute, published by the League of Nations, Abyssinia and Italy, 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. On 
this side of the Atlantic we have had, in addition to F. E. Work’s 
treatment, Colonel C. F. Frey’s The Real Abyssinia and Ladislaos 
Farago’s Abyssinia on the Eve. 

Still more recently have come other such works which the pub- 
lic has not yet had time to examine thoroughly. Among these are 
the following: Elizabeth P. MacCallum’s Rivalries in Ethiopia, a 
survey of facts behind the present situation, published by the 
World Peace Foundation of New York City; Major Henry Dar- 
ley’s Slaves and Ivory in Abyssinia, a record of adventure and 
exploration among the Ethiopian slave-raiders, brought out by 
Robert M. McBride in New York City; L. Sale Harrison’s Ethio- 
pia in the Light of Prophecy, a pamphlet discussing Ethiopia as 
referred to in certain passages from the Bible, printed by the 
Evangelical Press in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Sanctions, a 
pamphlet from the Oxford University Press in New York City; 
Abyssinia and Italy, another pamphlet from the same source; 
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Carleton S. Coon’s Measuring Ethiopia and Flight into Arabia, 
an anthropologist’s experience in Ethiopia, published by Little, 
Brown, and Company in Boston. 

The case of Italy in its invasion of Abyssinia is being presented 
by various authors. One of such productions is that of Italy’s 
Conflict with Ethiopia, written by Augusto Rosso and published 
from New York City by the American League for Italy. The 
situation is seen from a different point of view, however, by 
Herman Finer in his Mussolini’s Italy, a publication of Henry 
Holt and Company, and by George Seddes in his Sawdust Cesar, 
the Untold History of Mussolini and Fascism, published by Harper 
and Brothers. 

Other works on Africa deal with various parts of that conti- 
nent. From Cambridge has come this year M. Wilman’s The 
Rock Engravings of Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, South 
Africa. C. F. Andrews, a missionary, has given his impressions 
in John White of Mashonaland, a publication of Harper and 
Brothers. Several books of travel, among which are the following, 
are worthy of note: Vivienne de Wattville’s Speak to the Earth, 
published by Harrison Smith and Robert Haas in New York; 
Ernest Hemingway’s Green Hills of Africa, brought out by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Geoffrey Gorer’s African Dances, a jour- 
ney among the Negroes of West Africa with numerous illustra- 
tions, printed by Alfred A. Knopf; William La Varre’s Gold Dia- 
monds and Orchids, a South African exploration published by the 
Fleming H. Revel Company; Martin Johnson’s Over African 
Jungles, a narrative of a big game hunt, published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

During the year 1935 the Oxford University Press brought 
out a considerable number of works on Africa. Among the most 
recent to be noted are the following: Stone Age Races of Kenya, 
by L. S. B. Leakey; Arts of West Africa, by Sir Michael Sadler; 
D. Westerman’s The African Today; C. Gordon Brown and Bruce 
Hutton’s Anthropology in Action; Chaka, an Historical Romance, 
by Thomas Mofolo, translated by E. H. Dutton, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Henry Newbolt; Nuer Customs and Folklore, by Ray 
Huffman; The Bavenda, by H. A. Stayt; Tales Told in Togoland, 
by A. W. Cardinall; Economics in Primitive Communities, by 
Richard Thurnwald; Caravans of the Old Sahara, by E. W. 
Bovill; The African Laborer, by G. St. J. Orde Browne; Valenge 
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Women, by E. D. Earthy; Practical Phonetics for Students of 
African Languages, by D. Westerman and I. Ward. In coopera- 
tion with this house Une Cité Soudanaise: Djenné, d’Editions 
Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, has also been produced. 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Articles on Africa still multiply. In the May-August issue of 
Anthropos L. H. Dudley discussed ‘‘The ‘Australoid’ and the 
‘Negroid’ Races;’’ in the same issue Padre L. Molinario had an 
article on ‘‘I Didinga, tribu dell’Africa Orientale’’; and the Rev. 
Pére Edmond César one on ‘‘Le Muhaya,’’ of West Africa. In 
L’ Anthropologie, Tome 45, Nos. 5-6, there appeared a discussion 
of ‘‘Gravures et Peintures Rupestres du Tassili des Ajjers.’’ In 
the July-September issue of the Revue Anthropologique appeared 
a discussion of ‘‘Le Parallélisme Céphalohépatique et ses Con- 
séquences au point de vue de la Définition de la Race.’’ In the 
October issue of the Sociological Review, a journal of the Insti- 
tute of Sociology of London, appeared Winfred Cousin’s article 
on ‘‘The Sex-Ratio among Negroes as Illustrated by Certain 
British Colonies.’’ In the October number of the Quarterly Re- 
view C. F. Meade treated of ‘‘Chaka the Zulu.”’ 

In the October issue of Africa appeared a number of discus- 
sions of African witchcraft: ‘‘Witcheraft,’’ by E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard; ‘‘Witcheraft and Anti-witcheraft in Nupe Society,’’ 
by S. F. Nadel; ‘‘A Modern Movement of Witch-Finders,’’ by 
Audrey I. Richards; ‘‘La Sorcellerie au Soudan Occidentale,’’ by 
Henri Labouret; ‘‘ Inzuikixi,’’ a study in witchcraft, by Edwin 
W. Smith; ‘‘ Witchcraft and British Colonial Law,’’ by G. St. J. 
Orde Browne; ‘‘Witcheraft and Colonial Legislation,’’ by C. 
Clifton Roberts; ‘‘ Ethical and Political Aspects of African Witch- 
eraft,’’ by Frank Melland; ‘‘The African Explains Witchcraft,’’ 
by various contributors from several parts of Africa. 

In the October issue of the Journal of the Royal African So- 
ciety appeared ‘‘The Relation of Black and White in Tropical 
Africa,’’ by Stewart Gore-Browne; ‘‘Broadeasting in Africa,’’ by 
Hilda Matheson; ‘‘Early Trading Conditions in the Bight of 
Biafra,’’ by Alex. A. Cowan; ‘‘The Preservation of Wild Life in 
the Empire,’’ by C. W. Hobley; ‘‘Health and Education in Ni- 
geria,’’ by A. D. Power; ‘‘Professor Malvezzi’s Book on Italian 
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Colonial Policy,’’ by Bernard Allen; ‘‘Economie Conditions in 
French West Africa,’’ by E. J. Arnett. There are comments on 
“‘The Emancipation of the Masarwa,’’ on ‘‘Southern Rhodesia,’’ 
and on ‘‘Moroccan Affairs.’’ In a supplement to this issue Miss 
Audrey I. Richards treats in a space of twenty-six pages ‘‘ Tribal 
Government in Transition: The Babema of North Eastern 
Rhodesia. ”’ 

Other magazines have not been indifferent to African questions. 
In the November issue of Man the Right Honorable Lord Raglan 
raised the question, ‘‘Is the Savage a Scientist?’’ In the same 
issue G. M. Gulwick treated with the aid of illustrations ‘‘ Pottery 
among the Wabena of Ulanga, Tanganyika Territory.’’ In the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie un Statistik, for November, 
1935, Richard Thurnwald, professor in the University of Berlin, 
wrote on ‘‘Wirtschaftliche Wandlungen bei Ostrafrikanischen 
Volkern.”’ 

Most of the articles on Africa, like the books treating various 
aspects of that continent, border in some way on Abyssinia or the 
invasion of that country by Italy. In the Samtiden for August, 
1935, came a discussion of Ethiopia under the caption ‘‘Stormak- 
tene og Etiopia,’’ by J. Schanke Jonassen, of Oslo. In The Round 
Table, a quarterly review of politics of the British Commonwealth, 
appeared in September editorials on ‘‘Europe, the League, and 
Abyssinia,’’ ‘‘ Neutrality and Sanctions,’’ and ‘‘ Native Policy and 
South Africa’’ by an Afrikander correspondent. In Studies, An 
Irish Quarterly Review, September, 1935, Herbert Thurston con- 
tributed a discussion of ‘‘ Abyssinia and Its Jesuit Missionaries.’’ 
In the September-October issue of La Revue Pacifique appeared a 
treatment of ‘‘Le Conflit Italo-Abyssin.’’ 

In October came the following: ‘‘ Abyssinia,’’ mainly from the 
point of view of religion, by Archbishop Hinsley of Westminster ; 
Italy’s hindrance to the ‘‘Suppression of Slavery in Abyssinia,’’ 
by Ignatius Phayre in the Quarterly Review; ‘‘The Italian Case,’’ 
stated by Commendatore Luigi Villari, a member of the Italian 
Foreign Office, and ‘‘The Case of Ethiopia,’ by E. Abraham, sec- 
retary of the Imperial Ethiopian Legation, both in the Journal of 
the Royal African Society; ‘‘War Before Christmas,’’ by Wilfrid 
Hindle, in the Dalhousie Review; ‘‘The League of Nations and 
Italo-Ethiopian Conflict,’’ in the Liberal Magazine. 

In November appeared the following: ‘‘Behind the Lines in 
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Ethiopia,’’ in the Independent Woman; ‘‘Italy Comes to Africa,’’ 
by H. A. R. Philby, and ‘‘Abyssinia’s Forbidden City,’’ by a 
pioneer of Harar, both in the London Review of Reviews; ‘‘Con- 
ditions in Abyssinia,’’ by Major E. W. Polson Newman, in the 
Empire Review; ‘‘The Crucial Test of the League,’’ by Professor 
Alfred Zimmern, and ‘‘The Dissatisfied Powers and the World’s 
Resources,’’ by Charles Roden Buxton, both in the Contemporary 
Review; ‘‘Pour Comprendre la Guerre d’Ethiopie,’’ by Colonel 
Requette, and ‘‘La Justice de Négus,’’ both in La Revue Belge; 
‘*Despotism or Discipline,’ by Oliver E. Boddington, in the Na- 
tional Review; ‘‘Modern Dictatorships,’’ by Alice M. Evans, in 
the London Quarterly and Holborn Review; ‘‘La Guerre d’ Afrique 
et la Paix de 1’Europe,’’ by Jean de Faillon in La Revue Gémn- 
érale; ‘‘ Abessinie: Feiten, Vragen, Antwoorden,’’ by A. B. Cohn 
Stuart, in Haagsch Waanblad; ‘‘Les Opérations en Ethiopie,’’ by 
Général Niessel, in the Revue des Deux Mondes; ‘‘ Abyssinia as a 
Colonial Asset,’’ by Elizabeth Monroe, in the Fortnightly; ‘‘The 
League and the Future,’’ by Douglas Jerrold, and ‘‘France and 
the Present Conflict of Ideals,’’ by Randolph Hughes, both in 
Nineteenth Century and After; ‘‘Ethiopia—Milestone in World 
Affairs,’’ by Adamantios Polyzoides, in World Affairs, issue for 
the autumn, 1935. 


History Prizes AWARDED 


The four history prizes offered by the Association as a con- 
tribution from a friend interested in this effort attracted more 
attention this year than ever. A large number of persons parti- 
cipated and the class of material submitted was of a higher grade 
than that heretofore submitted. The results obtained have justi- 
fied the venture in more than one respect. 

The first prize of one hundred dollars for the best article con- 
tributed to the JouRNAL or Necro History during the year was 
won by Mr. E. Dolorus Preston, of Washington, D. C., with his 
‘William Syphax, a Pioneer in Negro Education in the District 
of Columbia.’’ Mr. Preston was born in the District of Columbia 
and is a product of its schools. He completed the college course 
of Howard University and then went to the Ohio State University 
for graduate work. From that institution he received his Mas- 
ter’s degree, and he has done there additional work toward the 
doctorate. Mr. Preston has taught in public and private schools 
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in various parts of the South. At one time he served as an in- 
structor in the State Teachers’ College at Montgomery, Alabama. 

The second prize of fifty dollars for the next best article con- 
tributed to the JourNAaL or Necro History during the same pe- 
riod, was awarded to Mr. John B. Cade, instructor in History at 
Prairie View College, in Texas. This contribution is entitled ‘‘Out 
of the Mouths of ex-Slaves.’’ While serving some years ago as an 
extension instructor of Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisi- 
ana, he became acquainted with a large number of teachers as 
their professor of history at various points in that state. Know- 
ing that the usual whitewash of slavery now found in the text- 
books has no foundation in truth, Mr. Cade instituted, with the 
assistance of these teachers, an inquiry among the ex-slaves to dis- 
cover what they knew about the system and to find out their 
attitude toward what many now refer to as a benevolent institu- 
tion. This paper was the result of his researches. 

The prize for the best review went to Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
who reviewed Dr. D. O. W. Holmes’s Evolution of the Negro Col- 
lege. Both the reviewer and the author of the book reviewed, as 
may be well known, are professors at Howard University. Some 
years ago Dr. Wesley received a prize for the article next to the 
best submitted in contest at that time. This is the first time that 
he has been considered in connection with a review. Dr. Wesley 
is the author of the widely circulated treatise on Negro Labor in 
the United States, and he has recently produced another work en- 
titled Richard Allen, An Apostle of Freedom. 

The prize for the next best review went to Professor Clayton 
S. Ellsworth, of Wooster College, Ohio, for his review of the Let- 
ters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sara 
Grimké, 1822-1844. This is a recent work, a collection of letters, 
edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dummond, and pre- 
pared and published under the direction of the American His- 
torical Association from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund. Professor Ellsworth’s review is considered a 
helpful appraisal of these two volumes. 


PERSONAL 


During 1935 the Negro race suffered the loss of five of its 
most prominent members—Thomas Walker, Alice Dunbar-Nelson, 
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Henry Plummer Cheatham, Constantine Clinton Barnett, and In- 
man Page. The career of Thomas Walker, who was born December 
15, 1850, and died May 28, 1935,will be reviewed in another issue of 
this publication in a special article dealing with the times during 
which he lived and the various spheres in which he served through- 
out the Reconstruction and the subsequent period of readjustment. 
Mr. E. D. Preston, an investigator serving the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, will contribute this article. The 
life of Inman Page will be treated also in a later issue. 


ALICE DUNBAR-NELSON 


Alice Dunbar-Nelson (née Alice Ruth Moore) was born in New 
Orleans of Joseph and Patricia (Wright) Moore July 19, 1875. 
She died September 18, 1935. She was educated in the schools of 
that city and at Straight College. She later pursued other courses 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Cornell University, and the 
School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia. At an early age she 
attracted attention as a representative woman of culture, a versa- 
tile writer whose first efforts indicated a promising career. She 
soon made an impression with her interesting verse; and it was in 
this way that the attention of Paul Laurence Dunbar was at- 
tracted to her. After a short acquaintance they married March 
6, 1898. Dunbar died in 1904. She married Robert J. Nelson, 
when an employee of the State of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, 
April 20, 1916. 

During these years Mrs. Nelson wrote much. Some of her 
productions assume the form of articles for newspapers expressing 
interest in or advocating the cause of the Negro. Her interest in 
matters strictly literary, however, was maintained, as evidenced by 
the further production of verse which, although popular, was not 
appraised as reaching the level of that of her first husband. She 
is remembered in this sphere mainly for her ‘‘Goodness of St. 
Rocque, Short Stories,’’ published by Dodd Mead and Company 
in 1899; ‘‘ Violets and Other Tales’’ in the Monthly Review, Bos- 
ton, 1898; Masterpieces of Negro Eloquence, brought out in 1914; 
and her narrative, ‘‘People of Color in Louisiana’’ published in 
the JourNAL or Necro History, 1916-1917. 

While thus engaged Mrs. Nelson served the public in various 
ways. She first taught school in New Orleans and worked in the 
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same capacity in New York until she married Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. Later we find her teaching in Wilmington and then engaged 
in social service work, at the Industrial School for Colored Girls, 
as parole and probation officer. She functioned also as an Asso- 
ciate Editor of the African Methodist Episcopal Review and for 
three years as editor of The Wilmington Advocate. These obliga- 
tions did not prevent her from continuing to write short stories 
and contributing regularly to newspapers and magazines. 

In matters of social uplift she was always deeply interested. 
Any agency thus concerned could always count on her earnest co- 
operation. She cooperated with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, the National Federation of Colored 
Women Clubs, the International League for Peace and Freedom. 
Near the end of her career she rendered a distinct service in pro- 
moting interracial goodwill under the auspices of a national inter- 
racial committee sponsored by the Society of Friends from their 
headquarters in Philadelphia. The depression brought the work 
to a close. 

Her close social affiliations may be best understood by noting 
the organizations with which she was identified. She belonged to 
the Delta Sigma Sorority. She was a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. In politics she was independent, for she usu- 
ally urged her people to cast their vote where it could count most. 
Her husband received recognition early in his career from the 
Republicans, but had greater consideration shown him when ap- 
pointed State Athletic Commissioner by the Progressive Governor 
Gifford Pinchot. 

Henry PLUMMER CHEATHAM 


Henry Plummer Cheatham was born in Granville, North Caro- 
lina, December 27, 1857, and died at Oxford in that state Novem- 
ber 29, 1935. He attended public and private schools in North 
Carolina and was graduated at Shaw University in 1882. After 
serving in various spheres open to an enterprising youth, he re- 
sponded to the urge of politics. He had brighter prospects in 
North Carolina at that time than Negroes had elsewhere, for 
political reconstruction was not so early undone in that State as 
in most parts of the South. His first important political position 
obtained was that of Register of Deeds of Vance County. About 
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that time he made the acquaintance and formed the friendship of 
John R. Hawkins, who later served as the head of Kittrell Col- 
lege. These men thereafter had the opportunity to meet frequently 
in a business and social capacity. 

Becoming more ambitious in the political sphere, Cheatham 
aspired to higher honors. He was a man of very fine spirit and 
was devoted to his work and friends. Due to his many contacts 
and splendid work in Vance County, he soon became recognized 
as a leader, and it was with pleasure that Hawkins seized the 
opportunity of presenting his name as a candidate for Congress- 
man from the Second Congressional District of North Carolina at 
the Republican Convention held in Weldon, North Carolina, in 
1888. Cheatham was nominated and elected to this office that 
year and reelected in 1890. He served then in the 51st and 52nd 
Congresses, from March 4, 1889, to Mareh 3, 1893. In this posi- 
tion he had the opportunity to participate in shaping and pro- 
moting measures of national import sponsored by such distin- 
guished men as Thomas B. Reed and William McKinley. Cheat- 
ham’s record in that body stands above reproach. 

Leaving Congress, Cheatham entered upon another public serv- 
ice. During the administration of William McKinley he served as 
Recorder of Deeds in the District of Columbia. Seeing at the end 
of his term that his political career had ended, Cheatham did not 
follow the example of so many political leaders who remained in 
the national capital to come to want. He returned to North Caro- 
lina and settled at Oxford, where he became the Superintendent 
of the Colored Orphan Asylum of that town. His administration 
was a success, and he gave the best of his life toward the develop- 
ment of this institution. On the recommendation of his friend 
John R. Hawkins, invited Mr. B. N. Duke to advise him in aiding 
North Carolina institutions, Cheatham received for this institu- 
tion $25,000. With this and other donations from friends thus 
interested he contrived to keep this institution in the class of 
such agencies in a preferred position. This unique and humani- 
tarian service endeared him to the people of both races in North 
Carolina. 

Cheatham was twice married. The children of his first mar- 
riage now living are Mr. Charles E. Cheatham, secretary and 
business manager of the Orphanage; Henry Plummer Cheatham, 
attorney at law in Philadelphia; and Mamie Cheatham Wormley, 
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social welfare worker in the City of New York and the wife of 
G. Smith Wormley. The children of his second marriage are 
Richard J. Cheatham and Jaymes Cheatham, who is a teacher in 
Oxford, North Carolina. His grand-children are Dr. Lowell 
Cheatham Wormley, a successful physician and surgeon in New 
York City; Mrs. Edith Wormley Scott, a teacher in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; Mrs. Mavis Wormley Davis, 
a junior at Hunter College in the City of New York, and Henry 
Plummer Cheatham III, a student at Virginia State College at 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


CONSTANTINE CLINTON BARNETT 


Dr. Constantine Clinton Barnett was born of slave parents, 
Nelson Barnett and Bettie (Woodson) Barnett, near New Canton, 
Buckingham County, Virginia, November 30, 1869. In the year 
1870 he moved with his parents to West Virginia, where they 
participated in the construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, which connected the central part of Virginia with the Ohio 
River at Huntington. His family, along with other early settlers 
in the Ohio Valley, like Isaac V. Bryant, William O. James and 
James Henry Woodson, helped to lay out and develop the city of 
Huntington, which was incorporated about that time. 

Dr. Barnett began his education in the schools of Huntington, 
but because his father entered upon preaching, the education of 
his children had to be continued at various points in Ohio and 
West Virginia, where the minister served. Dr. Barnett attended 
the public schools of Gallipolis, Ohio, and later prepared for col- 
lege in the high school at Ironton in that State. He also pursued 
college studies at the University of Michigan, and began there 
his course in medicine, which he completed at Howard University 
in 1899. 

After finishing his professional education he worked for a 
while in the civil service of the United States Government while 
awaiting an opportunity to enter upon the practice of medicine. 
A year or two later he availed himself of the opportunity to serve 
in the West Virginia Hospital for the Insane at Weston, where he 
conceived the idea of improving upon the treatment given the 
colored insane at that institution. This idea, however, was not to 
be carried out until he had spent some years in general practice 
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and had rendered other important service. In the year 1902 he 
was urged to come to Huntington, West Virginia, to take up the 
practice there which had been left by Dr. W. S. Kearney, a be- 
loved physician who died there that year. Dr. Barnett did so 
and gave immediate satisfaction. He built up a good practice 
and a fine reputation as a citizen of civic enterprise. 

With this achievement, however, he was not satisfied, for his 
ambition was to minister to the urgent needs of the Negro popu- 
lation of Huntington. They had no hospital of their own, no 
institution functioning to prevent disease and improve the health 
of the community. Doubtless he was stimulated by the fact that 
a few years prior to his coming to the city a Negro patient in- 
jured in the employ of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany was brought in a dying condition to the hospital of that sys- 
tem, located at that time in Huntington, but the patient was re- 
fused there because of his color; while going from place to place 
in the city, looking for some physician to treat him in his private 
office, the patient died. 

The Barnett Hospital began in modest fashion in Dr. Barnett’s 
residence at 1201 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia, 
but soon developed to the extent that the building had to be ex- 
tended so as to cover all the ground available and be rebuilt as a 
regular hospital. Prior to his practice Dr. Barnett was married, 
but his first wife (née Kate Whiting, of Gallipolis) died in 1909. 
It was fortunate that he married a second time when he entered 
upon the establishment of this hospital. He succeeded in forming 
a life partnership with Miss Clara B. Matthews, of Farmville, 
Virginia, a teacher and social welfare worker, who later took up 
nursing to equip herself for more efficient service to humanity. 
She has since been not only a faithful wife but an efficient co- 
worker in everything which Dr. Barnett has undertaken in the 
interest of this hospital and the advancement of public health. 

The Barnett Hospital had fifty beds, two operating rooms with 
all modern improvements, and an X-ray department. It had on 
its staff ten physicians and employed eight nurses. Graduates in 
medicine availed themselves of the opportunity to serve there as 
internes. The institution soon established a Nurse Training De- 
partment, which turned out a number of graduates who have 
rendered efficient service in various parts of the country. Its 
reputation for efficiency was spread abroad, and the population 
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of both races of the city learned to regard it as an asset. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad contracted to have certain of their 
patients treated there, and other institutions did likewise. People 
desiring major operations learned to look to this institution as 
outstanding in the Ohio Valley. 

Because of this popularity the Barnett Hospital was over- 
taxed with charity work. Many who could not pay for surgical 
operations knocked at the door of the institution, and Dr. Bar- 
nett, being a humanitarian, could not turn them away. He 
brought them in and ministered unto them. He went to the Leg- 
islature of West Virginia, however, and complained that the state 
was doing nothing to supply such needs of its indigent citizens, 
and that body appropriated for a number of years $50,000.00 for 
such charity work throughout the state. The Barnett Hospital 
annually received a part of this fund to enable the institution to 
carry forward unstintedly its work among the poor. 

The work of Dr. Barnett, however, was not to end with this 
achievement in Huntington. During all these years he was much 
interested in the psychiatric treatment of Negroes as he was when 
he first served in the Hospital for the Insane at Weston. At this 
and other such institutions, wherever Negroes were treated, they 
were set apart from other patients and did not enjoy the ease 
and comforts which were provided for the others. Dr. Barnett 
believed, therefore, that inasmuch as they were already segre- 
gated, it would be much better to have Negro patients in an in- 
stitution of their own where they might be treated much better by 
Negro nurses and physicians. This would not only redound to the 
benefit of the patients themselves but would provide an oppor- 
tunity for Negro physicians and nurses to study psychiatry and 
profit by practice in handling such patients. 

This idea of Dr. Barnett’s began to take root in the minds of 
outstanding persons in the state; and finally, in 1919, T. G. Nutter, 
attorney-at-law, then a member of the House of Delegates, intro- 
duced a bill providing for the establishment of a state institution 
for the care and treatment of persons of the Negro race, residents 
of West Virginia, who might be insane or mentally afflicted, and 
providing proper management for such an institution. This mea- 
sure became a law. A tract of 667 acres, nine miles above Mt. 
Pleasant on State Highway No. 62, was purchased by the State 
Board of Control. The site was named Lakin in honor of Mr. 
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James Lakin, who during the years he had served on the State 
Board of Control had done much for the education of Negroes in 
West Virginia. On this tract the State Hospital was erected. 
Since that time the acreage purchased has been practically dou- 
bled, being now about 1,250 acres. 

The first unit of the hospital was begun in 1923 and completed 
early in the year 1926. A superintendent of the institution had 
to be secured to plan and direct it. Dr. Barnett had no thought 
of becoming the head of this institution, and he began to groom a 
young physician for the position. The Barnett Hospital was 
then in promising condition, and the founder had no intention of 
leaving his work in Huntington. Throughout the state, however, 
there was an all but general desire that Dr. Barnett take charge 
of the institution in which he had expressed so much interest. 
The offer was made, but Dr. Barnett declined it. When the corps 
of state officials expressed again their desire to have him, and the 
Governor of West Virginia visited him in person to urge him to 
accept, Dr. Barnett finally decided to take up this work and 
turned over the Barnett Hospital to the city authorities in 
Huntington. 

On February 1, 1926, 162 patients—103 women and 59 men— 
were brought from the Weston State Hospital. The patient popu- 
lation grew with such rapidity that the Legislature hastened to 
make provision for the erection of a second unit, or Women’s 
Hospital Building, which was completed and ready for use in 
July, 1929. In October of the same year 46 male patients were 
transferred from the Weston State Hospital. These were patients 
who had been left when the first transfer was made, because of 
lack of room to accommodate them. Beginning with a patient 
population of 162, the institution now has a patient population of 
about 400. Since then the state has constructed an administra- 
tion building, which houses the offices and provides better facili- 
ties for the treatment of patients. 

The state equipped for the Superintendent’s home the old but 
substantially constructed brick residence which once was the home 
of the antebellum farmer who owned this plantation. As it now 
stands it is an imposing structure of colonial style, remodeled in 
hardwood, supplied with all modern conveniences, and as hand- 
somely furnished as is any model home. 

The patients were cared for by a capable staff of physicians, 
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nurses, and attendants. When a patient entered the hospital, a 
preliminary examination was given; the particular and immediate 
needs were ascertained and prescribed for; but a period of obser- 
vation was necessary before the case could be diagnosed. An 
attempt was made to secure a complete family and personal his- 
tory and to learn as much as possible of the environment in 
which the patient had lived. A complete physical examination 
was made; the reflexes were tested, anf a general intelligence test 
was given. Then the patient’s psychosis was observed, studied 
and classified. Physical ills were treated, which often meant that 
mental ills were thereby cleared up. 

Occupational therapy and recreational therapy played the 
greatest role in the methods of treatment then used. The male 
patients found plenty to do on the 1,250 acre farm and in and 
about the buildings and lawns; the female patients assisted in the 
kitchens, the sewing room, the dining room, the laundry, and the 
wards. Everything in connection with the Hospital was kept im- 
maculately clean, and one did not suffer from the sickening odor 
found in most institutions of this kind. 

Recreation in the form of walks, exercises, and outings was 
provided for all those who were physically able. This was given 
under the direction or supervision of nurses or attendants. Some 
patients who were trusties were given the range of the grounds 
without the supervision of an attendant. As a patient’s psychosis 
improved, he was given more outside privileges. This was one of 
the methods in determining his fitness to be paroled. 

The patients were treated with consideration and kindness; no 
strong-arm methods were allowed, and the staff found that this 
brought the contentment that was found throughout the wards. 
The majority of the patients seemed satisfied and pleased with 
their surroundings. A spirit of companionship and friendship 
existed between the patients and those in charge. 

Whenever possible a patient was paroled. After his psychosis 
had cleared up he went through a period of observation; if his 
behavior was normal he was declared a fit subject for parole. After 
being paroled the institution kept in touch with the patient 
through a field worker, the relatives, and bondsmen; if the patient 
stood the outside test, he was returned to the institution, put 
through the final test and discharged. 

In the midst of such activities, supplemented by those of the 
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State Industrial School for Boys on the same tract of 1,250 acres, 
one received the impression of a most modern rural community. 
On the large farm, equipped with all sorts of modern implements, 
were produced all crops that grow in that part of the country— 
hay, corn, wheat, oats, vegetables, fruits and the like—and in such 
large quantities that these things have to be shipped away in car 
loads to supply needs elsewhere in the state. The place was so 
quiet and orderly that one would never think that the center of 
this was a hospital for the insane. Some of the white neighbors 
objected to the establishment of the institution at Lakin; later 
they said that they would object to its removal. 

It was unfortunate that politics entered here as it often does 
in state and federal institutions, and Dr. Barnett, after making 
a great sacrifice thus to serve the state of West Virginia un- 
selfishly, had to leave this position two years ago. He resumed 
his private practice in Huntington, but poor health soon overtook 
him, and he rapidly declined. He died at his home in this city 
December 29, 1935. Dr. Barnett had no children. His wife, 
Clara Barnett, his brother, George H. Barnett, and sister, Josie 
M. Winston-Barnett, survive him. His nephew, Dr. Nelson Leroy 
Barnett, is practicing medicine in Columbus, Ohio. 
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